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FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


A TRIBUTE 


February 21, 1946, will be chronicled as epoch marking in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church and of the world. When 
the elect of all the continents walked towards the throne of the 
Holy Father in St. Peter’s to receive the Red Hat, everyone pres- 
ent knew that even the splendid pageantry could not obscure the 
lesson to be learned. At the end of hostilities stemming from the 
terrible scourge of World War II, tried spiritual leaders were 
being more intimately enlisted in the Pope’s unending campaign to 
lead men along the pathways of peace. 


Loud and long was the applause in the great Roman Basilica, 
as each new Cardinal received the insignia of his office, but none 
could boast of the ovation received by our Honorary President, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York. Every con- 
tinent could claim him, for the war years had seen him fearlessly 
pursuing his mission of mercy to the ends of the earth. Head of 
the greatest of metropolitan sees, he had caught the spirit of its 
teeming millions and the meaning of its melting pot. Father of 
the poor and lover of his brethren, he had been the bearer of 
Christ’s merciful kindness to combatants and innocents on land 


and sea. 


Our Society has been honored by the guidance of New York’s 
Archbishops since it was founded by the scholarly Michael 
Augustine Corrigan, the third Archbishop. John Cardinal Farley 
and Patrick Cardinal Hayes saw it through its adolescent years. 
For the past seven years, with its membership extending over the 
nation and beyond, the present Archbishop has guided the Society 


with kindly interest and scholarly acumen. 


One can make history, while another writes it. Francis Cardi- 
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nal Spellman has already taken his place among the great Church 
leaders of all time. He has made heroic history, throbbing with 
breathtaking exploits. But he also writes history. His numerous 
books and articles will remain as a written record of the World 
War and its accompanying tragedies. Nor will that indefatigable 
pen be laid down, for he knows that history is a philosophy of 
life, teaching by examples. Proudly do we hail our Eminent 
Honorary President, in these hours of triumph, while the mem- 
bers of this, his Society, shining in his reflected glory, wish him: 
Ad multos annos! 








CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC AND 
WESTERN CHRISTENDOM 


(Address delivered before the annual meeting of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society, New York, December 11, 
1945). 

Ross J. S. Horrman, Pu.D. 


I woutp have been grateful for the honor of addressing the 
United States Catholic Historical Society at any time, but I am 
specially glad you chose to invite me in 1945. The reason is that 
I have only an amateur’s knowledge of American Church History 
—which is your Society’s special interest—and therefore I faced 
some difficulty in choosing a subject suitable to the audience and 
the occasion. This particular moment has helped me, I hope, to 
surmount that difficulty. 

The year brought an end to the second world war of the cen- 
tury and the birth of the century’s second international convention 
for the organization of peace. During this immense crisis we have 
been compelled to think harder about our Republic and its posi- 
tion in the world, than at any time since the Civil War, and the 
need for that thinking continues because, very obviously, we have 
not yet established our relations with the rest of the world in such 
manner as to inspire confident hope for a durable peace. My paper 
is designed as a modest contribution to that thinking. 

The year is notable for another fact which must seem on first 
thought to have little connection with the subject of war and peace. 
It is the Newman Centenary: the hundredth anniversary of John 
Henry Newman’s reception into the Church, which has been 
celebrated widely on both sides of the Atlantic. And in thinking 
- of Newman one can hardly avoid thinking also of his famous con- 
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temporary, Orestes Brownson, who came into the Church at almost 
the same time, and who was, I believe, the first American Cath- 
olic to compose a philosophic political treatise on the history and 
role of our Republic in relation to the history of Western Christen- 
dom. I am going to talk about these men, especially Brownson, 
because I find in both of them a great deal of food for thought on 
the great questions confronting us today. 

Some persons are telling us that these questions are now en- 
tirely novel because one history ended and another began at Hiro- 
shima last August 6, and therefore all the old truths about man 
in his political relations have simply ceased to exist. The author 
of a best-selling book, indeed, informs us that as and of that fateful 
date “‘modern man” became ‘“‘obsolete.” But it will be difficult, I 
think, to persuade historians and other people possessed of good 
common sense, that we may safely forget the past. They will say, 
on the contrary, that if we are to take the bearings of our present 
position, we must reflect upon the course by which we reached it. 
Granted that the atomic bomb has opened a new era in interna- 
tional relations and posed novel problems, it remains not the less 
true that we can hardly expect to solve these problems, or even 
to define them, unless we know how they arose; and that is a his- 
torical question. It is idle to say that our civilization is in danger 
of destruction, if we do not know what our civilization is; that too 
we can learn only from history. If men and nations are to save 
themselves, they had better know themselves; and therefore in- 
stead of forgetting their history they had better study it. 

Now this is where Newman comes relevantly into the discus- 
sion. His conversion and writings marked a very important de- 
velopment in modern intellectual history because they deepened 
and broadened the approach to religious truth through what may 
be called historical realism. Newman did not come into the 
Church primarily because of the superior logic in the case for 
Catholicism against Protestantism or agnosticism, but because he 
came to recognize the divine nature of the Church as revealed in its 
history. Long before he was a Catholic he felt himself a member 
of a sacred historical community: the universal Catholic Church— 
in what he had conceived to be its Anglican branch. He studied 
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closely the concrete historic life of this community, entered deeply 
into its mind, and learned how it had developed from age to age. 
He had a most acute and vivid sense of historical reality, and 
that was why he at length recognized that the Church in com- 
munion with the Holy See is the Church, the sacred communion in 
which he had always believed and in which he found it necessary 
to readjust his membership. I allude to his conversion because it 
exemplifies a great intellectual virtue that was in Newman, but 
seems a scarce quality today. He had the truly historical and real- 
istic mind. His thought penetrated into the nature of its object. 
He discerned the inner governing principle, saw all aspects, saw 
uniqueness, took a three dimensional hold on reality. There was 
nothing ideological about his mind. Had he been a political phil- 
osopher instead of a theologian, he would no doubt have been 
another Burke or Tocqueville or Hamilton. And were he alive 
today and thinking about problems of peace and foreign policy, 
we may be sure he would not be drafting a blueprint for a world 
existing only in his imagination, but instead would be contem- 
plating the real world of men and nations and seeking to discover 
and give expression to the harmonies resident potentially in it. 
He was usually repelled by abstract general theories, and that is 
why he had at once a profound historical sense and a disbelief in 
philosophies of history. The search for the philosophy of history 
was a striking characteristic of the intellectual climate of that 
“romantic” first half of the nineteenth century in which he grew up. 
His contemporaries—Hegel, Saint Simon, Comte, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Karl Marx—fancied that they had uncovered the laws or the 
logic governing the historical process; and even eminent Catholic 
thinkers such as Friedrich Schlegel and Vincenzo Gioberti en- 
deavored to find in Catholicism, or to make of Catholicism, the 
philosophy of history. But their systems were unsound and inevi- 
tably contained heterodox tendencies. Newman avoided such 
errors because he knew so well the concrete life of the past. 
Looking at the history of men he was struck by “their aimless 
courses, their random achievements and acquirements, the impotent 
conclusion of long-standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken 
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of a superintending design.”! That is what he saw in the human 
past rather than some law of progress, or dialectical principle, 
or logical rationale. That is historical realism. 

How different a man was Brownson,? the New England social 
and political radical who had grown up in the intellectual climate 
of Transcendentalism and Brook Farm! He had no early sense 
of membership in a sacred communion, the nature of which invited 
his careful scrutiny. His life had been a thirsty quest for some 
such communion. He had pursued it from Calvinism to Unitari- 
anism, on through democracy and social radicalism, and even tried 
to create it. He was hungering not only for God but for a general 
theory of history and society; and his mind had been powerfully 
influenced by the great systematizers of the age, such as Victor 
Cousin, Saint Simon and Gioberti. Whereas the realist Newman 
had a touch of characteristic English pragmatism and disliked 
abstract systems, Brownson was a logician, had a strongly meta- 
physical mind, and displayed what I think is a characteristic Amer- 
ican tendency to neglect the particular for the general and to think 
ideologically. This difference may now be less marked than it 
once was, but in the age of Brownson and Newman it was striking 
enough to cause Tocqueville to dwell at length on it in contrasting 
England and the United States.* Newman, with his passion for 
the concretely real, concentrated himself. Brownson, with his 
passion for logic and controversy, diffused himself. Isaac Hecker 
described him as “not thorough on any one subject, though at 
home on all.”* That judgment is borne out, I think, in a letter 
Brownson wrote to Charles Sumner in 1865 when he was com- 
pleting his treatise on the United States constitution. He said that 
if Providence spared his life and health the book would be “fol- 
lowed by a work on Philosophy, another on Theology, another on 
the Church, and another on Catholic and Protestant controversy. 
Under the head of Philosophy I propose to treat of metaphysics, 


‘4pologia pro sua vita (Everyman’s edition), p. 218. 

*A recent revival of interest in Brownson has been marked by two good 
studies: A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., Orestes A. Brownson: A Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Boston, 1939), and Theodore Maynard, Orestes Brownson (N. Y., 1943). 

*Democracy in America, II, Book I, chs. 1-4. 

*Maynard (op. cit.) quoted from Hecker Papers, p. 143. 
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Ethics, and Aesthetics, and under that of Theology, the Christian 
Revelation, and the Greek, Roman and Hindu Mythologies. . . . 
The materials are all collected, the greater part already written, 
and nothing remains but to throw the whole into shape, and give it 
the finishing hand.’ 

I do not wish to depreciate Brownson, still less to ridicule him, 
for there was certainly nothing ridiculous about him. He acknowl- 
edged that he had always shrunk from “‘long-continued, close ap- 
plication” and humbly confessed on one occasion that “the only 
subjects I have studied are English style, philosophy, the phil- 
osophy of history and of religion, or theology.’”® He had a mighty 
brain and was one of the clearest and most forceful writers in the 
history of American literature. Newman himself admired and 
respected Brownson, even though the feeling was not fully recipro- 
cated. Moreover, Brownson produced toward the end of his life 
a great book, a political book,’ little noticed at the time it appeared 
—like most books which American Catholics write—and now al- 
most forgotten, but which is packed with a kind of wisdom that is 
very scarce but almost desperately needed in our day. 

The book is The American Republic and it was published just 
after the end of our Civil War. Brownson’s mind had been en- 
riched, deepened and fertilized by more than twenty years of hard 
work within the grand central traditions of Catholic and Christian 
civilization. And the book was, as Maynard has put it, “the heart 
of all that he tried to say since his conversion to Catholicism.” 
For Brownson was a passionate American patriot no less than a 
devoted Catholic. The Republic and the Church were his great 
loves, and he believed that just as it was the mission of the Church 
to incorporate all mankind in one divinely appointed communion, 
so was it the destiny of the American Republic to fulfill in the 
political order those conditions requisite to the completion of that 
divine mission. In his own words, it was “to render practicable 


"Ibid, p. 357. 
*/bid, p. 401. ’ ; — 
70. A. Brownson, The American Republic: Its Constitution, Tendencies, 


and Destiny. N. Y., P. O’Shea, 1866. For a recent study of this work see 
- T. I. Cooke and A. B. Leavelle, in “Review of Politics,” ITV (1942). 
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and to realize the normal relations between Church and State, 
religion and politics, as concreted in the life of the nation.’’§ 

Probably it was not precisely for this reason that Woodrow 
Wilson is said to have called the book the most masterly work 
on the American constitution. But I think anyone who will ignore 
its extravagances and sift out its values will recognize it as a 
masterpiece of American political science. It is significant of what 
Brownson might have done, had he diffused himself less, that the 
subject of this book was the only subject on which he ever found 
time to round out his ideas. 

He began this remarkable work by saying: “Among nations, no 
one has more need of full knowledge of itself than the United 
States, and no one has hitherto had less. It has hardly had a 
distinct consciousness of its own national existence . . . with no 
severe trial, till the recent rebellion, to throw it back on its own 
constitution, its own separate existence, individualities, tendencies 
and end. . . . The nation has been suddenly compelled to study 
itself, and henceforth must act from reflection, understanding, sci- 
ence, statesmanship, not from instinct, passion or caprice, knowing 
full well what it does, and wherefore it does it.” Brownson wanted 
our nation ‘‘to know itself, understand its own existence, its own 
powers and faculties, rights and duties, constitution, instincts, 
tendencies and destiny.’”® 

He looked back over the long political crisis which had culmi- 
nated in the war just ended, and saw that the essential cause had 
lain in the corruption and degradation of American democracy. 
For the previous quarter-century, he said, the people had tended 
“to interpret their government as a pure and simple democracy, 
and to shift it from a territorial to a purely popular basis, or from 
the people as the state, inseparably united to the national territory 
or domain, to the people as simply population.”’° That is to say, 
there had taken place a gradual undermining and subversion of the 
legal and territorial structure of relations which formed the consti- 
tutional federal Republic. Jacksonian democracy and defective 


*Tbid, p. 44. 
*Tbid, pp. 2, 3. 
Ibid, p. 348. 
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political education had weakened the fabric of political society and 
generated rebellion and war. “The American constitution,” wrote 
Brownson, “is democratic in the sense that the people are sover- 
eign . . . but they are the people territorially constituted.” They 
are not what some political journalists and demagogues of our 
day call “the masses.” What Brownson (borrowing the language 
of Disraeli) called “territorial democracy” had been threatened on 
the one hand by a feudalistic rebellion, and on the other hand by 
what he called “humanitarian democracy,” namely, the democracy 
of William Lloyd Garrison and the Abolitionist radicals, who were 
the counterpart of the Mazzinian revolutionary sects in the Europe 
of Brownson’s time and the easily recognized spiritual ancestors of 
“anti-fascist’”’ democrats in our time. Brownson’s characterization 
of this party is as valid today as it was eighty years ago. It is 
the party that “loses men in humanity, sacrifices the rights of 
men in a vain endeavor to secure the rights of man, as your Cal- 
vinist or his brother Jansenist sacrifices the rights of nature in 
order to secure the freedom of grace.”'! This party boasted in 
1865, as it has again in 1945, that the victory was exclusively its 
own. Throughout the world, said Brownson, they “are in ecsta- 
sies over it. . . . The European Socialists and Red Republicans 
applaud it, and the Mazzinis and Garibaldis inflict on us the deep 
humiliation of their congratulations.”'* But Brownson thought 
they had reckoned without their hosts: “In spite of all that had 
been done by theorists, radicals and revolutionists . . . to corrupt 
the American people in mind, heart and body, the native vigor of 
their national constitution has enabled them to come forth tri- 
umphant from the trial.” “When the smoke has cleared away,” 
he said, “‘the victory, it will be seen, has been won by the Republic, 
and that alone has triumphed.” 

In all this there is a depth of insight and quality of political 
judgment rarely attained today by those who examine and inter- 
pret the crisis through which our country has passed in the last 
quarter-century. Here is one of the enduring values of the book. 


“Ibid, p. 351. 
Ibid, p. 366. 
. ™[bid, pp. 12, 367. 
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Another may be found in his sagacious observations on the im- 
practicability of exporting American democracy to Europe. ‘“Eur- 
opean liberals,” he said, “mistake the American system, and were 
they to succeed in their efforts, would not introduce it, but some- 
thing more hostile to it than the governments and _ institutions 
they are warring against.”'* Those Americans who were mysti- 
fied twenty-odd years ago, and now are mystified again, at the odd 
and unexpected consequences of imposing democracy on certain 
European nations, may find light for the understanding in Brown- 
son’s political philosophy. Still another value, which has been 
scandalously ignored by nearly all contemporary political scientists, 
may be found in Brownson’s shrewd recognition of the special need 
for a principle of authority in religion, if religion is to flourish in a 
democracy. Tocqueville himself did not see this more clearly. 

But what I wish to emphasize specially is Brownson’s superb 
analysis of how the American Republic and its constitution came 
into being. Seldom has the conventional or social contract theory 
of the formation of political society—which is and ever must be 
the fundamental dogma of revolutionary democracy—been more 
effectively refuted. The American people did not form a political 
society in 1787; they remodelled one already existing. They did 
not form a union, but a “more perfect union” in order to prevent 
the union from dissolving. A political society may meet in con- 
vention and draft an instrument of government, but men do not 
and never have met in convention and formed an enduring political 
society, that is, a nation. Men make governments, but the Lord of 
history makes nations. “The American people,” wrote Brownson, 
“were not made one people by the written constitution, as Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Webster, and so many others sup- 
posed,” but “Providence, or God operating through historical 
facts, constituted the American people one political and sovereign 
people.”!5 This is not political mysticism. It does not mean that 
we cannot see our first beginnings and early development in his- 
torical daylight. We can investigate our national embryo and that 
of many other nations, but when we look closely at these historical 


“Ibid, pp. 430-31. 
"Ibid, 243-44. 
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phenomena we learn that successive generations build a community 
without a consciousness of what they are doing, or of what history 
will later discover that they have done. 

We had become a genuine community, and it was, in Brownson’s 
view, “the merit of the statesmen of 1787 . . . that they did not 
destroy or deface the work of Providence, but accepted it and 
organized the government in harmony with the real order, the 
real elements given them. They suffered themselves in all their 
positive substantial work to be governed by reality, not by the- 
ories and speculation. In this they proved themselves statesmen, 
and their work survives.”!® 

In Brownson’s analysis of the American community and political 
constitution there is a fund of wisdom that must be drawn upon 
if we are ever to see an international community permanently 
organized in harmony with the real order. A quarter-century ago 
a League of Nations was formed by applying the false conven- 
tional theory of political society to the world of nations. We 
heard then, as we are hearing again today, a great deal of political 
nonsense to the effect that the making of the constitution for a 
world state is like the task the Fathers of the United States Consti- 
tution faced in 1787. Men ignorant of the history of Christendom 
and Western Civilization, ignorant of the great corpus of the law of 
nations which once was known and respected throughout Christ- 
endom, talk thickly of ‘sovereign nations” coming together in global 
convention to make a world state, without asking themselves if 
there is a world community or, if such a community exists, what 
its distinguishing features and limits are. They fancy the whole 
human race can be organized if somebody will just hit upon the 
right plan, or they imagine that nations will, like Hobbes’ imagi- 
nary humans, be driven by fear of the atomic bomb from an inter- 
national “state of nature” into a global Leviathan. They make 
an analogy of the United States and the United Nations, and the 
analogy is false. The one is a community, and was a community 
before it met in convention; the other is an alliance formed for 
mutual defense by nations that have no common law, no common 


‘Ibid, 271. 
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religion, or culture, or historical tradition. They do not under- 
stand human society in the same way; they do not prize the same 
values ; and the closer they come together the more they antagonize 
each other. They do indeed have a joint membership in the 
human race, and it is both practical and excellent for them to in- 
stitutionalize a treaty relationship as in the United Nations 
Charter. But they are not a community in the sense that the 
North American colonies of the eighteenth-century British Empire 
were acommunity. If they ever become a community in that sense, 
we shall no doubt have a world convention and a world consti- 
tution. If so, let us hope it may be said of the architects of that 
instrument that “they suffered themselves in all their positive sub- 
stantial work to be governed by reality, not by theories and specu- 
lation.” Then will they prove themselves statesmen and their 
work will survive. 

In the meanwhile, there is no other prudent course than to ex- 
amine the world and its history, with Newmanite realism, to dis- 
cern to what extent there does exist a genuine international com- 
munity in which our Republic has membership and responsibilities. 
Such examination shows, I believe, that there is a permanent 
political reality in Western Civilization. Out of the old Roman 
Empire, which was the organization of our civilization in its Med- 
iterranean phase, arose the international European political com- 
munity of Christendom. And in Christendom were born and nur- 
tured the nations that expanded and gave birth to progeny of their 
own on this side of the Atlantic. As late as the eighteenth century 
men as unlike one another as Burke and Voltaire called the state- 
system of Europe and its over-seas dependencies a “great repub- 
lic.”"17 They saw a common political civilization: a community 
of nations (excluding Russia and the Ottoman Empire), inter- 
dependent, of common culture and tradition, members one of 
another. The revolutionary upheaval of 1776-1814 tore that “great 
republic” into disjointed fragments, and in the ensuing century 
there was so much intense nationalism and isolationism, so much 
forgetting of the traditions of Christendom, that the idea of the 


"T have tried to delineate the leading features of this community in my 
Great Republic, N. Y., 1942. 
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great community tended to lose hold on men’s minds. But the 
two world wars of our century, and now the rise of the great Soviet 
empire with its strange and alien face, are reminding us of what 
we had forgotten. So different is the Eurasian thing, that the 
nations of Western Christendom begin to recognize one another 
again as members of one international family. The recognition 
comes slowly ; many do not yet see it. But the community is there ; 
it is a reality, created by the Lord of history. “The members of 
this community,” as Mr. Walter Lippmann said a few years ago, 
“may not all love one another. . . . But that is true of any commu- 
nity except perhaps the community of saints. The test of whether 
a community exists is not whether we have learned to love our 
neighbor as ourselves but whether, when put to the test, we find 
that we do act as neighbors. . . . Not what men say, not what 
they think they feel, but what in fact when they have to act they 
actually do—that is the test of community. By that test there is a 
great community upon this earth from which no member can be 
excluded and none can resign. This community has its geographi- 
cal center in the Atlantic basin.’’'® 

This is the community which our Republic, twice in this century, 
has been compelled to defend in order to defend itself, although in 
neither instance did it know exactly what it was doing. Nor does 
it yet know, and that is why it has not yet been able to adjust its 
foreign relations in accordance with reality. 

To what extent did Brownson discern this community when he 
took the bearings of our position in 1865? He was vividly con- 
scious of the unity of Western Civilization and believed that our 
Republic had been appointed by Providence to advance it. He 
urged the country to maintain “the rank of a first-class military 
and maritime power, and take a leading part in political movements 
of the civilized world, and to a great extent, hold in her hand the 
peace of Europe.”!® But he never conceived the community of 
European-Atlantic states as a “great republic.” That was hidden 
from his mind’s eye, partly no doubt because it was never more 
obscure than in his day, but partly too, I think, because he was 


0). S. Foreign Policy, Boston, 1943, p. 136. 
. ™Brownson, op. cit., p. 389. 
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deficient in historical realism. To Brownson the political history 
of our civilization was essentially a history of political forms and 
ideas rather than of concrete political society. He regarded all 
European political constitutions as imperfect or corrupt, but the 
American constitution he believed to be perfect; and therefore he 
believed that the expansion of that perfect political form—not the 
organization of the political civilization of which it was, after all, 
but one achievement—was the mission or destiny of the United 
States. He made a veritable political religion of our constitution- 
alism, even as Lord Acton did precisely the same thing with Eng- 
lish Whiggism.”° Here was the ideological Brownson, the proph- 
et-philosopher privy to the secrets of destiny: the Brownson that 
Newman did not admire. “Every living nation”, ‘he said, “has an 
idea given it by Providence to realize, and whose realization is its 
special work, mission or destiny. Every nation is in some sense a 
chosen people of God. . . . The American Republic has a mission 
and is chosen of God for the realization of a great idea. It has 
been chosen of God not only to continue the work assigned to 
Greece and Rome, but to accomplish a greater work than was 
assigned to either. . . . The real mission of the United States is to 
introduce and establish a political constitution which, while it 
retains all the advantages of the constitutions of states thus far 
known, is unlike any of them, and secures advantages which none 
of them did or could possess.”’*? 

Brownson was therefore an imperialist and predicted for us “a 
continental destiny . . . foreshadowed in the so-called Monroe 
Doctrine.” He looked forward to the annexation of Canada 
and prophesied that Mexico would yield “‘some fifteen or twenty 
new states for the American Union.” The realization of the mis- 
sion of the American people would “see the whole continent 
coming under their system, forming one grand nation, a really 
Catholic nation, great, glorious, and free.”*2 We alone had the 
right to expand because we alone had been appointed to the 





*-f. Frances Downing, The Mind of Lord Acton, Fordham University doc- 
toral dissertation (1939), Fordham University Library. 
™Brownson, op. cit., pp. 3-5. 


"Ibid, pp. 435-39. 
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destiny of fulfilling a great political ideal. “Of all the states or 
colonies on this continent,” he said, “the American Republic alone 
has a destiny, or the ability to add anything to the civilization of 
the race. Canada and the British Provinces, Mexico and Central 
America, Colombia and Brazil, and the rest of the South American 
states, might be absorbed in the United States without being 
missed by the civilized world. They represent no idea, and the 
work of civilization could go on without them as well as with 
them.” 

That is primarily what I meant when I referred to the extrava- 
gances in Brownson’s thinking. They are akin to the ex- 
travagances in Hegel, Marx, Saint Simon, Gioberti and all others 
who devised philosophies that leave the actual world of history 
and the present for the unrealized and therefore purely fanciful 
world of the future—and thus, knowingly or unknowingly, supply 
grist for the mills of revolutionaries and imperialists. This is the 
ideological conception of history as the progressive realization of 
great general ideas, such as Hegel’s idea of Freedom, or Marx’s 
class struggle, or Spengler’s cultures. It is a trap for minds that 
do not cling to the concrete object of study. Brownson did not 
escape it. That kind of thinking marked him more strongly in his 
earlier years than when he wrote the American Republic, and 
indeed the greater part of that work is not disfigured by it. But 
there is no doubt that the book would be better had it been com- 
pletely penetrated by a sense of historical realism. 

Perhaps it would have been if Brownson had found his way to 
accept a proposal that Newman once made to him. On December 
15, 1853, Newman, who had been appointed rector of the new 
Catholic university in Dublin, invited Brownson to lecture there. 
“The subject which I should propose to your acceptance,” he said, 
“would be one of such surpassing interest and breadth that I am 
often surprised that it is not put more prominently forward in 
collegiate establishments. We never omit a professorship of as- 
tronomy, but how much more fertile a subject of thought is the 
province of geography. Viewed under its different heads, as phys- 


' ™Jbid, p. 392. 
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ical, moral and political, it gives scope to a variety of profound 
philosophical speculations, which will at once commend themselves 
to your mind. It treats of the very stage and field of all history; 
of the relations of that field to the characters of nations, to social 
institutions, and to forms of religion, of the migrations of tribes, 
the direction and course of conquests and empires, the revolutions 
and extensions of commerce, and the future destinies of the human 
race.”*4 Theodore Maynard has remarked on this letter: “The 
importance of the subject has at last been recognized in our geo- 
political age—another indication of Newman’s large and luminous 
mind.””’?5 

This was the kind of study that could have nourished Brown- 
son’s powerful mind, brought it down to earth and corrected its 
errant tendencies. He might have acquired something of New- 
man’s historical realism, and if he had I think he would have ex- 
ceeded Newman’s stature as a thinker. But he never went to 
Dublin to study and lecture on geography. His son tells us that 
“had Newman proposed the history of philosophy, or the phil- 
osophy of history as the subject of the lectures, it is very possible 
that Brownson would have accepted the offer; but aside from the 
fact that he had not made it a special study, geography with him 
was not allowed to have had go much influence on morals and reli- 
gion as is pretended by a number of speculators on this matter, 
and as Newman’s expression . . . might seem to imply.”6 

The great logician and master of ideas never met and embraced 
the great historical realist, and in bringing this paper to an end I 
would like to suggest that there is something symbolic in the fact. 
Brownson’s greatness and limitations seem to me characteristically 
American, especially as we see them mirrored in his thinking about 
our Republic in its historical and political relations with the other 
states of the world. We Americans apprehend so quickly and en- 
thusiastically general ideas such as “democracy” and international 
cooperation, and we have a most lively sense of responsibility 
in the international order. But we do not apprehend the great 


*H F. Brownson, Brownson’s Middle Life, Detroit, 1899, p. 470. 
*®Maynard, op. cit., 212n. 
*H. F. Brownson, op. cit., 471. 
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community of nations which history and geography have formed, 
and in which we must develop, as the fundamental principle of 
our foreign policy—if that is to be based on reality—a set of rela- 
tionships more intimate than we can hope to maintain with states 
that form no part of our political civilization. 

The advent of the atomic bomb has made the world more dan- 
gerous, and the passing of the long isolationist phase of our his- 
tory means that we shall be permanently confronted with the 
problem of devising foreign relations that serve our highest inter- 
ests and are in touch with the real world. The world has new 
problems, but it is not a new world; it is what history has made it. 
That does not mean we are servile prisoners of the past. If his- 
torical realism shows that we cannot escape history, it also shows 
that we are not blind servants of some developing general idea, 
or logic of history, or whatever name modern philosophers choose 
to give to what the ancients called the fates. In 1787 James Madi- 
son said it was “the glory of the people of America that, whilst 
they paid a decent regard to the opinions of former times and 
other nations, they have not suffered a blind veneration for an- 
tiquity, for custom, or for names, to overrule the suggestions of 
their own good sense, the knowledge of their own situation, and 
the lessons of their own experience.”*? The continued possession 
of that “glory” surely depends on our having the realism to know 
what that situation is and what those experiences have been. 


“The Federalist, No. 14. 








NEW YORK’S OLDEST CATHOLIC 
CHURCH STRUCTURE 


On Sunpay, October 7th, 1945, the parish of St. Columba on 
West 25th Street, New York City, celebrated its Centenary. 
These are always important in the history of a diocese and are, 
naturally, occasions of much rejoicing. They also serve to recall 
many forgotten points of diocesan history, such as was particularly 
the case in the Centenary celebrations of St. Columba’s parish. 

From statements made by the pastor and the preacher arose a 
very interesting controversy which we feel deserves a place in our 
annals. It is not often that the antiquity of a church structure is 
discussed. Normally the date of the founding of a parish looms 
larger. Perhaps, the following sermon and letters will direct the 
attention of pastors and Catholic historians toward the considera- 
tion of the same matter of antiquity throughout the country. 

Although the pastor of St. Joseph’s parish on lower Sixth Avenue 
did not take part in the controversy, it would seem that his is the 
oldest church structure, since the chapel added in 1869 to the struc- 
ture of 1833 did not affect in any way the original. 

Without further comment, we present the controversy : 


SERMON DELIVERED BY THE VERY REVEREND THOomAs J. Mc- 

Manon, S.T.D., NATIONAL SECRETARY OF THE CATHOLIC NEAR 

East WELFARE ASSOCIATION, ON THE OCCASION OF THE CENTEN- 
ARY OF St. CoLUMBA’s PARISH. 


Mat. 1. 11: “From the rising of the sun to the going down, 
my name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place there 
is sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean oblation: 
for my name is great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” 


The text I have used are the very words spoken by Bishop John 
Hughes in this Church when he came here on October 12th, 1845, 
to dedicate it as a House of God for the people of Chelsea. Some- 
one has said that history is really stranger than prophecy, and cer- 
tainly the history of the Mass is stranger than the prophecy of 
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Malachy. That great prophet, endowed with the vision of Christ’s 
unending and most pleasing Sacrifice, could never have pictured 
what it really meant to have God offered to God in every clime, in 
every nation and at every hour. Even those first Apostles, Gali- 
lean fishermen, tax-gatherers, peasants, who gazed upon the Sacred 
Hands of Our Blessed Lord as they grasped Bread and Chalice at 
the Last Supper, could never have even faintly dreamed that their 
Church would some day be decked as a queen in the multiple splen- 
dor of a varied beauty, nor could John Hughes, beholding his co- 
adjutor, Bishop McCloskey, offering the first Mass here in St. 
Columba’s, at a time when he had no suffragan see in the whole 
state, hardly fifty priests throughout this vast territory, and only an 
infant Seminary at Fordham with scarcely more than twenty semi- 
narians, ever have imagined that his great Archdiocese of New 
York would some day number over a million in the southern part 
of the state alone, with hundreds of churches and schools. Just a 
year before, the few seminarians, housed temporarily at Fifth 
Avenue and 50th Street, had been warned not to go near the city 
during their walks on Thursdays and Sundays. Lest there be 
any misunderstanding, “not to go near the city” meant not to go as 
far as 23rd Street. This territory was still the village of Chelsea, 
served by St. Joseph’s in Greenwich Village, and when the day 
of its dedication came, it was not too ambitious of the Bishop to say 
that it would serve all the Catholics from river to river, from 14th 
up to 42nd Street. Today, it is true, St. Columba’s is not our 
oldest parish, but, in another way, it is the most ancient monument 
of Catholicity, for there is no older church edifice standing in our 
Diocese. 

Even more illustrious is its name. The biographer of St. Co- 
lumba, Adamnan, describes this great Abbot of Iona, as sailing 
forth from Ireland “‘because he wished to be a pilgrim for Christ.” 
This John Hughes, himself, chose for our Church. The name was 
so typical of his loyalty to his native Ireland, so pregnant with 
meaning for his own life, because the man who stood on this altar 
on that October day in 1845 was the unlettered Irish gardener of 
Mt. St. Mary’s College and Seminary, now become the greatest 
_ Church leader in the country. His whole life, from that day that 
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he, too, sailed forth to be a pilgrim for Christ, was a proof of what 
the Irish have meant in their missionaries and in their people for 
the faith of the whole world. It would not be Catholic, on my part, 
to say that the Church of New York has been an Irish shrine, for 
we are proud of what all nations have meant in this melting pot 
of democracy and Catholicity. Still, in those early days, when the 
Catholic immigration was mainly Irish, the Church of Christ was 
swelling its numbers and developing its power in this new land 
through the faith and the loyalty of the sons of Columba. The 
years that have passed since those early days have proved that 
the faith is not wholly possessed by any nation. St. Columba’s 
is today a parish of many nations and many tongues, repeating 
the miracle of Pentecost over and over again. 

In the hundred years of its Catholic life, this parish has known 
five pastors, each one of them a faithful, loyal Shepherd of the 
Flock. There was the eloquent Father Joseph Burke, like Colum- 
ba, himself from Donegal, who in those first few months of our 
parish life drew crowds from all over the little city, addressing 
them even in Irish. Then, there was that noble example of the 
priest-pioneer, Father Michael McAleer. He had come to America 
from Ireland in his early boyhood and by the sacrifices of his 
parents, so typical of the reverence which the Irish had for the 
priesthood, he went with great difficulty to the Seminary of Mt. 
St. Mary. Then, we see him as the zealous priest in the Diocese 
of Cincinnati, and as the missionary in western Tennessee. In 
fact, he was the first priest to erect a church, or to say Mass, 
in what was then a wilderness for Christ. He was learned enough 
to be selected by Bishop Loras of Dubuque as his theologian at the 
Sixth Provincial Council of Baltimore in 1846. Such was the man 
whom Bishop Hughes chose to be the Shepherd of St. Columba’s 
when it was established a little less than a year. The present 
rectory, many of the societies and, above all, the school were the 
fruits of thirty-five years spent by Father McAleer, here in Chel- 


sea. 

To you and to me, the existence of over 270 Catholic schools in 
this Archdiocese alone is taken for granted. Today we are still 
building and we shall continue to build because we believe that edu- 
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cation without God, no matter how well done, can be so often god- 
less education. But, in the days of John Hughes, the building of a 
Catholic school meant far more than it does even today. When 
St. Columba’s school was built in 1856, and Bishop Hughes’ special 
Community of the Sisters of Charity was sent here to teach our 
children, it was the day of one of Hughes’ greatest triumphs. 
Fifteen years before, that dauntless leader had gone before the 
City Council and further, even to Albany, to fight for public sup- 
port of his eight schools. He had lost that fight in a sense only, 
because the practical effect of his seeming defeat was the erection 
of more and more parochial schools. John Hughes said then: 
“Let parochial schools be established and maintained everywhere: 
the days have come and the place, in which the school is more 
necessary than the Church.” Indeed, in the 23 years between the 
masterful debate of Archbishop Hughes before the Common 
Council, and his death, some 38 new schools were erected in the 
Diocese, of which St. Columba’s was one. Ninety years of Cath- 
olic education have not been lost on this parish. In another pas- 
torate the brothers would come and between them, sisters and 
brothers, as well as a devoted group of lay teachers, have made this 
a true school of Christ whence blossomed forth vocations without 
number to the priesthood and the religious life, while thousands 
have gone forth as a zealous, devoted laity ever conscious of the 
claims of Christ on every human heart. 

We have been intrigued by the priestliness of Father Michael 
McAleer, and we would not be grateful to his memory were we not 
to quote what a historian of his time tells of his devotion to his flock 
during the cholera epidemic of 1849: “For weeks the devoted 
priest slept only on a sofa in the parlor, with his horse and wagon 
standing all night before the door, ready to carry him to any point 
of his district where a stricken Catholic claimed the consolations of 
religion. He was upheld almost supernaturally, facing the heat 
by day and want of sleep by night, in his faithful and untiring dis- 
charge of his duties.’”” He lived to be the oldest priest of our 
Diocese and we feel that from his high place in heaven he must 
smile down on his beloved St. Columba’s. 

As if to prove we are truly the Catholic Church, the universal 
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Church, the pastor sent to St. Columba’s in 1881, after the death 
of Father McAleer, was not an Irishman, but a native of the Island 
of Tahiti and the child of French parents. We have no record of 
new structures or of great developments in our Church edifices 
because so much had already been done by the priests who had 
gone before Father Prat, but the record shows him as the accom- 
plished linguist meeting the yeeds of all people, and as the talented 
musician and artist revealing to them the culture of the great 
Church that once took over an empire and created of it a new 
world, one in faith, one in language, and one in discipline. For 
28 years Father Prat must have done this very well, although 
there surely were difficulties, and at times heartaches. Peeking 
through the chinks of the history of our Church of St. Columba, 
we can see him, noble priest of God, in the pulpit, on the altar, 
and in the confessional doing his work with a love that was so 
enviable. 

To most of us, the memory of Monsignor Thomas A. Thornton, 
born in New York and baptized in this Church, will remain ever 
fresh. Monsignor came here in December, 1908. For 27 years he 
was one of the leading priests of our Diocese and certainly in the 
chronicle of St. Columba’s, his name will be forever blessed. For 
six years prior to his coming he had been Superintendent of all our 
Catholic schools, an augury of what he would do, and did do, for 
the education of our children. The new school building was his. 
So, also, the convent for the sisters, and the home for the brothers. 
I shall not forget, myself, Monsignor Thornton’s particular zeal 
for the training of priests. As a boy in Cathedral College, I can 
remember him coming every year to all our gatherings, presiding 
over our debates and encouraging this cradle of our priesthood. 
So well beloved was he, by the priests and the people of the whole 
diocese, that he was made a Domestic Prelate by our Holy Father 
and appointed a member of our late Cardinal’s Diocesan Council. 
When he died, in November, 1936, this crowded Church proved 
before God and man that here, indeed, was an Ambassador of 
Christ through whom God had always been exhorting men. 

St. Columba’s was not new and strange for Father Christopher 
Dunleavy, when he came here in December, 1936. He had been a 
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curate and a true disciple of Monsignor Thornton and he took up 
this new charge with a devotion to the parish that was at once 
personal, and by no means inferior to that of any previous pastor. 
Now, with the pastorate of Father Dunleavy, the parish of St. 
Columba presented a far more difficult challenge than at any other 
time in its history. The old village of Chelsea was part of a vast 
changing city. No longer could anyone dare to claim that 23rd 
Street was any kind of boundary. Bursting its bounds, the city 
had now run up to the fringes of Westchester and so many of St. 
Columba’s people, from the exigencies of time and place, had gone 
to many other parts. Today, I know that many of you have come 
back to pay the tribute of your first love to this great shrine. 
St. Columba’s may seem a little changed, but you parishioners of 
today are no less loyal, no less devoted to this holy House of God, 
to its school and to the interests of Christ in Chelsea. Indeed, your 
loyalty has been a great consolation to the zealous priests who serve 
you. The numbers may be less and only the constant vigilance 
of your pastor and his devoted priests makes possible at all the 
advancement of that giant program which men like Father Burke, 
Father McAleer, Father Prat and Monsignor Thornton plotted out 
in the ten decades of your history. This Centenary Day is a pic- 
ture of what Father Dunleavy has done and I feel that looking on 
the fruits of his skillful management and of his remarkable im- 
provements, both temporal and spiritual, we can still justify the 
hopes that Archbishop Hughes expressed one hundred years ago, 
when he said: 

“The present dedication brings the prophecy to our minds~ 
the dedication of a temple of God, one which has risen up as if 
by magic. That ceremony is apparently one of simple import, 
the dedication of the mere material substance, but the prayer 
and praise which will arise within these walls are not merely 
for the consecration of these insensible materials, but for the 
consecration to God of the hearts that are now assembled, 
and shall continue to assemble here. 

“But it is from the simple dedication that the church derives 
its importance. It is prophesied that the time should come 
when the Jewish sacrifice should cease, and a clean sacrifice 


be offered while humble prayer ascended from pure hearts. 
It is for this purpose that the Church of Jesus Christ erects her 
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temples. It may be truly said that the whole universe is a 
fitting temple for Almighty God. God is not restricted within 
these walls, but Jesus Christ through His Church, has taught 
us that there is a worship which has built temples in every 
land in the world, and will continue to build its temples while 


time endures. 
“Here you will continue to hold communion with God, 


and He with you; and those whom God has put here will 
speak to you in the name of the Church of Jesus Christ.” 


Surely, St. Columba’s has been faithful to this prophecy of 
Malachy and to the high hopes of Archbishop Hughes. In ten 
decades of written history your priests, all the priests, both pastors 
and assistants, and your loyal people, including yourselves, have 
an eternity of unwritten records—souls sanctified and saved, 
priests ordained, sisters and brothers dedicated in the bonds of 
holy religion, God worshipped in His perfect unending Sacrifice. 

Today, the Church dedicated to him who “sailed forth because 
he wished to be a pilgrim of Christ,” embarks on its second cen- 
tury. May the decades to come continue the record of the past. 
Here in Chelsea may this shrine of the Irish pilgrims be the 
mecca of the men of all nations, an impregnable fortress of truth, 
a monument of mercy, a school of Christ. 

High in the arches of heaven, your great patron saint is honored 
today as he stands with the Sacred Humanity of Christ Himself, 
with all of this parish who have gone to God, and he pleads before 
that great Throne for us and for our children. If the history of 
these one hundred years has proven even greater than the prophecy 
of Archbishop Hughes, then do we look meekly up to that vision 
of the eternal years and beg all our blessed to remember this dear 
old parish in the years ahead, so that every day God will smile 
on it and in every way it will bud and blossom and bear fruit. 











II 
CaTuotic News, Octoser 20, 1945 


“DEAR Mr. EpitTor: 

“T am afraid that it must appear a grievous lack of apprecia- 
tion to accept a man’s hospitality on one day and initiate a contro- 
versy with him the next. This is, however, precisely what I am 
doing. 

“Yesterday I was privileged to attend the Pontifical Mass com- 
memorating the Centennial of St. Columba’s Church and after the 
Mass, enjoyed very much indeed the gracious hospitality of St. Co- 
lumba’s genial pastor, Father Dunleavy. Today I am addressing 
this letter to The Catholic News questioning the accuracy of the 
historical sketch of St. Columba’s Church which was carried in last 
week’s issue of The Catholic News. I do hope Father Dunleavy 
will forgive my lack of graciousness ! 

“To come to the point: The caption under the picture of St. 
Columba’s Church edifice which appeared in the issue of the 
News referred to reads as follows: ‘St. Columba’s Church in 
Manhattan, where a four-day centenary celebration will open on 
Sunday, October 7, is the oldest Catholic Church structure in New 
York City.’ In the text of the article accompanying the picture, 
we read: ‘St. Columba’s is the oldest Catholic Church structure in 
New York City, those of other older parishes having been rebuilt.’ 

“Upon reading the article, I embarked upon a little historical 
research. It didn’t seem to me possible that there were not sev- 
eral Catholic Church buildings in New York dating back more than 
a hundred years. I knew definitely that there was at least one 
and was pretty sure that there were several. As a matter of 
fact, St. Columba’s not only is not the oldest, but doesn’t even 
place or show on the list! 

“As far as I have been able to discover, the church structure 
longest in use as a Catholic church in the Archdiocese of New 
York is Old St. Patrick’s in Mulberry Street, which was built in 
the year 1809, long before St. Columba’s! Transfiguration Church 
in Mott Street was also built in 1809 and so shares with Old St. 
.Patrick’s the honor of being the oldest structure now used as a 
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Catholic church. It must yield first place to St. Patrick’s, how- 
ever, and indeed goes a way down the line, when the question of 
continuous use as a Catholic church is considered. The edifice 
at present used by Transfiguration Parish as its church, when 
erected in 1809 was built for and used by a Protestant Congre- 
gation. It was not until 1853 that its history as a Catholic church 
began. 

“St. Mary’s in Grand Street would seem to be a good candidate 
for second place on the list, dating back to 1832. The late well- 
read and eloquent pastor of St. Joseph’s Church in Waverly Place, 
Msgr. Hickey, used to maintain that St. Joseph’s Church building 
was the oldest in the diocese. St. Joseph’s, however, must appar- 
ently be content with third place, since the current structure dates 
only to 1833. 

“Old St. James Church in Oliver Street comes next as far as I 
have been able to discover. The records show that Bishop Dubois 
celebrated the first Mass in the present church structure on the 
29th of January, 1837. My own dearly beloved St. Peter’s, the 
oldest parish in or anyway near New York (it is observing its 
160th anniversary as a parish next month) appears next in line 
as far as the antiquity of its present church structure is concerned, 
the first Mass therein having been celebrated on September 3, 
1837. 

“Tt is only after the list catalogued above that we allow St. 
Columba’s to enter the field. That lovely structure is practically 
modern ! 

“T hope Father Dunleavy will forgive me for questioning his 
claim and delving into the records, but we have to keep the records 
straight ! 


“Very truly yours, 
“Very Rev. Mscr. Epwarp RoBerts Moore.” 
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CaTHoLic News, Octoser 27, 1945 


“DeaR Mr. Epitor: 

“T am very grateful to you for your many kindnesses to the par- 
ish of St. Columba on the occasion of its centenary celebration, 
and I was particularly happy that you should publish the gracious 
and cordial letter of the genial Msgr. Moore, pastor of old St. 
Peter’s. 

“Msgr. Moore contends that our beloved parish church ‘does not 
even place or show on the list’ of our oldest church edifices. Our 
church was dedicated on October 12, 1845. It has been my con- 
tention, as well as the tradition of our parish, that our church is the 
oldest Catholic church structure, standing on its own foundation, 
in the metropolitan area. Even the horse shoe galleries stand, 
with their pillars bearing the oak leaves, in memory of the oak 
trees of Derry loved so much by St. Columba. 


Mscr. THORNTON’S CLAIM 


“On the occasion of the 75th anniversary of the parish, my be- 
loved and revered predecessor, Msgr. Thomas Thornton, wrote 
these words: “The church building as it stands in its new dress of 
renovation is the same structure which was completed in 1845 and 
dedicated on October 12th of that year. It is the oldest Catholic 
church structure in Manhattan Island. In many respects, it is 
structurally the most unique church structure interiorly in the 
diocese. It has no comparison.’ 

“T do not recall that there was any controversy over the conten- 
tion of Msgr. Thornton on the occasion of our Diamond Jubilee 
and I am, naturally, anxious to support what has been the con- 
stant belief of our people, substantiated by the above words of 
their revered pastor. Msgr. Moore’s fine research made me delve 
into the books and these are my answers. Perhaps, we can best 
clarify the issue by quoting Msgr. Moore and then opposing the 
evidence of accredited Catholic historians of our great Arch- 
diocese. 

“ “As far as I have been able to discover, the church structure 
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longest in use as a Catholic church in the Archdiocese of New 
York is old St. Patrick’s in Mulberry Street, which was built in the 
year 1809, long before St. Columba’s!’ First, it is not true that 
St. Patrick’s was built in 1809. The cornerstone was laid in that 
year but the church was not completed for public service until 
1815. The present edifice is far from being the oldest church 
building in our diocese. Cardinal Farley’s biography of Cardinal 
McCloskey (Catholic Enc. Volume IX, page 487) speaks of Cardi- 
nal McCloskey’s presence at the Second and Third Plenary Coun- 
cils of Baltimore, ‘at the latter of which he preached the opening 
sermon. On entering the pulpit he received a telegram announc- 
ing the destruction of his Cathedral by fire.’ In another place 
(Cath. Enc., Vol. IX, page 488) Cardinal Farley speaks of ‘three 
Cathedrals built by him: Immaculate Conception, Albany; St. 
Patrick’s, Mott Street, rebuilt after the fire; and St. Patrick’s, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City.’ 


Fire AT Otp St. Patricx’s 


“John Gilmary Shea, the father of American Church History, in 
his valued work ‘Catholic Churches in New York,’ written in 1878, 
gives a picture of the original Old St. Patrick’s, on page 78, with 
the caption ‘destroyed by fire, October 6, 1866.’ On page 99 of the 
same volume, Shea describes what happened to that first church 
edifice, which Msgr. Moore would make the oldest : ‘The venerable 
fane, around which clustered so many hallowed associations con- 
nected with the church and with their own kindred and friends, 
was but a mass of blackened ruins. Altar and sanctuary were 
gone! It was but a sad monument of the past.’ These facts 
certainly eliminate Old St. Patrick’s as the oldest church building. 

“Msgr. Moore then places Transfiguration Church in Mott 
Street: ‘Transfiguration Church in Mott Street was also built in 
1809 and so shares with Old St. Patrick’s the honor of being the 
oldest structure now used as a Catholic church. The edifice at 
present used by Transfiguration parish as its church, when erected 
in 1809 was built for and used by a Protestant Congregation. It 
was not until 1853 that its history as a Catholic church began.’ 
Although Transfiguration is eliminated from the running by Msgr. 
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Moore, himself, when he granted that it was a non-Catholic 
church edifice until 1853, Shea reveals some further facts which 
put it out of running completely. On page 694 of his ‘Catholic 
Churches’ he says that ‘this edifice was completely renewed and en- 
larged in 1867.’ This takes complete antiquity from Transfigura- 
tion. 

“*St. Mary’s in Grand Street would seem to be a good candi- 
date for second place on the list, dating back to 1832.’ Just 
to vary our sources in replying to this claim to second place in 
behalf of St. Mary’s, ‘The Churches in the Metropolis, A Chrono- 
logical Compendium, copyrighted by Rev. Joseph L. Hoey in 1896’ 
says on page nine and ten, that although Bishop Dubois laid the 
cornerstone in 1832 and dedicated St. Mary’s in 1833, ‘in 1870- 
1871, the church was to a great extent rebuilt: the depth being 
increased to 150 feet.’ . . . This is substantiated by Shea: ‘Catholic 
Churches’ pages 497 and 499. In fact Shea reveals that in 1864 
‘the front of the church was entirely changed and the tower 
added. ...’ 

St. JosepH’s, WAVERLY PLACE 


“*The late well-read and eloquent pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church in Waverly Place, Msgr. Hickey, used to maintain that 
St. Joseph’s Church building was the oldest in the diocese. St. 
Joseph’s, however, must apparently be content with third place, 
since the current structure dates only to 1833.’ St. Joseph’s does 
present a difficulty to one who would move St. Columba’s into 
first place, for it was solemnly dedicated on March 16, 1834. Our 
books failing us on this point, we should seek a monument in stone. 
The chapel was evidently added to the original structure in 1869, 
as the stone slab indicates. This ‘enlargement,’ although not men- 
tioned by Shea, or any of the other books to which we had re- 
course, has its evidence in the chapel itself and the date given. 

“The revered pastor of Old St. Peter’s gives the greatest diffi- 
culty when he speaks of St. James Church on Oliver Street, and 
says that this ‘comes next, as far as I have been able to discover. 
The records show that Bishop Dubois celebrated the first Mass 
in the present church structure on the 29th of January, 1837.’ In 
the interest of truth, it is well to quote John Gilmary Shea once 
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again, for this eminent historian says on page 392 of his ‘Catholic 
Churches’ that ‘St. James is the oldest church edifice in the city.’ 
He wrote these words in 1878 and unfortunately I have not been 
able to enter into the later history of St. James’. Shea does men- 
tion, on pages 397 and 400, that extensive repairs were made in 
1850 and in 1877 in the original structure of this grand old 
church. 

“With becoming modesty Msgr. Moore then places St. Peter’s, 
which is of course our oldest parish, saying that ‘it appears 
next in line as far as antiquity of its present church structure is 
concerned, the first Mass therein, having been celebrated on Sep- 
tember 3, 1837.’ In this regard, it is well to use as the best source 
of information on St. Peter’s, that classic study produced by Dr. 
Leo R. Ryan, ‘Old St. Peter's,’ in 1935 on the occasion of the ses- 
quicentennial of the founding of the parish. Doctor Ryan writes, 
on pages 207 and 208: ‘The commercial progress of the downtown 
area led to large stores being erected on Vesey Street in the rear 
of the church. The excavations for these structures threatened 
the south wall of the church to such an extent that a new wall 
20 feet high had to be erected, with iron pillars and solidly braced, 
in order to make the building firm. This evidence shows a mate- 
rial change in the structure of the original parish church, built in 
1836-1837. This after 1869. 


St. CoLUMBA’s TRADITION 


“So, after all is said and done, St. Columba’s does place on the 
list and, as a matter of fact, it sweeps away all but one. Since 
the tradition has been so constant in our parish to the extent that 
Msgr. Thornton could make the claim in 1925, I am gratified that 
we are able to do so much toward substantiating the popular belief 
of all St. Columba’s people and priests. 

“This dear old parish cannot lay claim to the antiquity of par- 
ish life, for the others mentioned certainly surpass it, but it is a 
delight to know that these 100 years it has stood against storm 
and strain and that it does most certainly place and show on the list. 

“Msgr. Moore’s contention that ‘our lovely structure is practi- 
cally modern’ pleases us all here, because we are proud that our 
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fathers in God built so well that we can still enter our lovely shrine 
of the great Abbot of Iona, confident that the prayers that rose 
in these walls on that October day, 1845, join with ours of this 
day in the same church edifice, on the same foundation. 

“With sincere thanks to you, Mr. Editor, for your kindness and 
to Msgr. Moore for his own graciousness, I am cordially yours, 


“Rev. CHRISTOPHER B. DuUNLEAvy, Pastor” 











IV 


CaTHOLic News, NoveMBER 3, 1945 


“To THE Epitor OF THE CATHOLIC NEws: 

“As pastor of Old St. James on James Street, New York City, I 
feel it is about time I speak up for the factual history of this grand 
old Church. St. James Church either is or is not the oldest 
Catholic Church edifice in New York City. St. Columba’s Church 
either is or is not the oldest Catholic Church edifice in New York 
City, all claims to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“T read in the New York Times of Saturday, October 6, that St. 
Columba’s was the oldest Catholic Church structure in the city. 
Again I saw it in The Catholic News on October 6 and the 13th. 
I sat in the pew on October 7 and heard Msgr. McMahon term it 
so as part of his splendid sermon and all the time I said to myself, 
‘Well if it makes them feel any happier to think St. Columba’s 
is the oldest Catholic Church structure in the city, what’s the 
difference ?’ 

“T decided however, Mr. Editor, to write this letter to you after 
having read this paragraph in Father Dunleavy’s response to Dr. 
Moore. ‘So after all is said and done, St. Columba’s does place 
on the list and as a matter of fact, it sweeps away all but one. 
Since the tradition has been so constant in our parish to the 
extent that Msgr. Thornton could make the claim in 1925, I 
am gratified that we are able to do so much toward substantiating 
the popular belief of all St. Columba’s people and priests.’ 

“TI think it would have been more in the interest of history 
to have investigated that ‘all but one’ Church of those Churches 
swept aside. I can see no point in not correcting an error and 
allowing a popular belief to endure. So now, ‘Let’s look at the 
record’ as a famous Trustee of Old St. James would say. 


Op ‘Curist CHURCH’ 


“In order to tell the early history of St. James Church it is 
necessary to go back to the opening of Old Christ Church for 
Catholic worship for the Catholic parish of Christ Church and 
that of St. James are historically the same, only the name and the 
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location having been changed. Christ Protestant Episcopal Church 
on Ann Street was purchased by Bishop DuBois for $19,000 
on March 3, 1827, as New York’s fourth Catholic Church. This 
money was borrowed from a pious Spaniard. The Church was 
fitted up for Catholic worship, was blessed and retained its original 
name. Father Varela, a saintly Cuban priest, became the first 
pastor and the Rev. Joseph A. Schneller, ordained by Bishop 
DuBois on Christmas Eve, 1827, was immediately appointed to 
assist him. 

“On Sunday, October 21, 1833, the crackling and rumbling of 
Christ Church, startled the congregation while the priest was ac- 
tually administering Holy Communion, and a panic arose. Exca- 
vation for an adjoining building had so strained the walls of the 
Church that a large crack was made in the wall. Temporary 
rooms were then rented at 45 Ann Street and at 33 Ann Street 
for the next three years. 

“On June 6, 1835, the following notice appeared: “The pew- 
holders of Christ Church, Ann Street, and those who are friendly 
to the erection of a new Church on the site purchased are requested 
to meet at Christ Church on Monday, the 8th instant at 5 p.m., 
to elect trustees for the purpose. (Signed) John, Bishop of New 
York.’ 

“This indicates that the property in James Street, on which St. 
James Church now stands, had been recently purchased, while 
upon some matters of opinion regarding the future of the parish 
there were differences to be arranged. 


TRANSFIGURATION PARISH 


“The congregation of Christ Church had come to a decision. 
Those who did not wish to go so far uptown bought the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church on Chambers Street and formed a new parish 
known as that of ‘Transfiguration Church.’ 

“In Father Schneller’s diary, under the heading, ‘Christ Church 
—James St.,’ we read that the Church was being rapidly com- 
pleted and that the First Mass was celebrated in the basement 
of the new church on Sunday, September 18, 1836. 

“The Catholic Observer published the following from the Green 
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Banner, January 26, 1837: ‘New Catholic Church, James St.— 
This splendid edifice will be solemnly dedicated to the service 
of Almighty God, on Sunday, the 29th instant by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
DuBois, under the invocation of St. James, the Apostle. The ser- 
mon will be delivered by the Very Rev. Dr. Power: services to 
commence at half past 10. Tickets of admission, one dollar, to be 
had of any of the Catholic clergy of the city, and at the doors of 
the Church on the day of the dedication. The trustees take 
this opportunity to state that in the erection of this magnificent 
building, which is surpassed by none for beauty and fitness, that 
they have necessarily incurred a very heavy debt, but they rely 
with confidence on the well known liberality of their fellow citi- 
zens for their charitable aid towards its liquidation. The choir 
will be select and full. Mr. Harrison will preside at the organ. 
The Rev. Andrew Byrne will preach in the afternoon. Vespers 
at half past 3 o'clock.’ 


First Pastor BECAME BISHOP 


“The first pastor of the new Church was Rev. Andrew Byrne, 
who preached the sermon on the day of dedication. He later 
became the Bishop of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

“In 1878 John Gilmary Shea wrote (page 392), ‘The ground at 
that place (James Street) had been purchased for $22,000 and a 
solid structure begun, which is used to this day and is the oldest 
Catholic Church edifice in the city.’ 

“In 1861 caen marble altars were installed by the Rev. James 
Brennen and in 1887, Rev. John J. Kean installed a new organ 
and 10 magnificent stained glass windows. Just when electric 
lights took the place of gas I cannot find out, but the repair 
work, spoken of in 1850 and again in 1877, could not have 
been more than a paint job or some electrical fixtures. The 
building is of pure Ionic Greek design and a pleasure for archi- 
tects to look upon. It is perfect in every detail. There have been 
no alterations, no changes. The same four walls, floor, ceiling and 
floor, all of which may be visited any day of the week between the 


hours of 6 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
“It might be of interest to know that the United States Govern- 
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ment so treasures this building as a landmark of little old New 
York that it had filed away the plans of this building with the 
purpose of restoring it should it have been destroyed by bombs 
during this past war. 

“For these reasons I claim that St. James the Apostle Church in 
James Street, New York City, is the oldest Catholic Church struc- 
ture in the city. 

“Rev. ARTHUR GERARD KEANE, M.A.” 








Vv 


CaTHoLic News, NovemMsBer 10, 1945 


St. Peter’s Church in Barclay Street, Manhattan, may well lay 
claim to being the “oldest, originally and exclusively” Catholic 
Church on the island, the latest letter received by The Catholic 
News regarding the discussion which has appeared in its columns 
during recent weeks declares. It is written by Robert J. Hanafin, 
who like Msgr. Edward Roberts Moore, pastor of old St. Peter’s; 
the Rev. Christopher B. Dunleavy, pastor of St. Columba’s, and the 
Rev. Arthur G. Keane, pastor of St. James, has gone into some 
interesting records, as follows: 

“IT have been carefully following with interest the splendid 
articles in The Catholic News recently regarding the oldest, origi- 
nally and exclusively Catholic Church structure in Manhattan, 
which has not been substantially changed during its existence. 
As I understand the situation now, these are the requirements. 
The discussion has called forth many memories of the early Church 
in New York. 

“However, as an old parishioner of St. Peter’s, my interest in 
the case for St. Peter’s is more than a passing one. I have done a 
little study on the matter at hand and I feel that the case for St. 
Peter’s is strong. I should like to bring in the words of an old 
neighbor who used to live not too far away on Oliver Street to 
introduce my remarks: ‘Let’s look at the record!’ 

“The first Mass was celebrated in St. Peter’s on September 3, 
1837. On February 25, 1838, the present structure was dedicated 
by Bishop Hughes when completed. This was seven or eight 
years—as you wish—before the dedication of St. Columba’s. To 
offset this clear fact it is now maintained that St. Peter’s loses its 
place of priority since it is not one of the churches which have not 
been substantially changed during their existence. To demonstrate 
this, it is claimed that excavations for nearby buildings had threat- 
ened the south wall of St. Peter’s Church ‘to such an extent that 
a new wall 20 feet high had to be erected, with iron pillars and 
solidly braced, in order to make the building firm.’ Although it 
is not indicated in your last article, this is the end of the quotation 
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of Dr. Ryan, who took it verbatim from Shea (page 614). Your 
article continues then “This evidence shows a material change in 
the structure of the original parish church, built 1836-1837. This 
after 1869.’ 

OriGINAL WALL REMAINED 


“This is rather gratuitous. First of all, the wall was not built 
after 1869. The same Shea states or certainly infers that the wall 
was built before the church was frescoed in 1855 by Molini (page 
614). But what is more important is the fact that the south wall 
of the church as originally constructed was not removed but a 
sustaining wall, 20 feet high, was built outside to prop the original 
wall which remained in its original position. The fact that the sus- 
taining wall was only 20 feet high indicates clearly that it was only 
a prop, for the wall of the church is visibly twice or three times 
as high. Hence, the original structure was simply rendered firmer 
by a prop while the original walls and foundations and ground plan 
remained the same and do remain the same to this day. 

“Now still looking at the record, what do we find regarding 
St. Columba’s? Shea in his work quoted (The Catholic Churches 
of New York City) on page 255, in writing of the second pastor, 
Rev. Michael McAleer, says that he was assigned to St. Columba’s 
“then sadly in need of a priest who could save it from threaten- 
ing ruin. He cleared it of a load of debt and remodeled the church 
edifice.’ This was at least in April, 1848. What was the extent 
of the remodeling of the edifice? Rev. John Talbot Smith writing 
in the ‘Catholic Church in the United States’ (Vol. III, p. 323) 
says ‘As soon as he had liquidated the indebtedness, he enlarged and 
remodeled the church to which he added a new sacristy.’ This 
article was written about 1914 during the lifetime of Msgr. Thorn- 
ton. Now what is a retaining wall in comparison to the addition 
of a sacristy to the original structure? The latter is definitely a 
‘material change in the structure of the original parish church.’ 


St. JAMEs’ VEstry ADDED 
“While St. James’ Church does seem to be able to prove that it 
antedates St. Peter’s as a structure, since it was dedicated about 
a year previously by Bishop Dubois on January 29, 1837, neverthe- 
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less we find that a material change in its structure was effected by 
the Rev. Patrick McKenna who came from St. James’ Church in 
Brooklyn in 1848, and who subsequent to this date, according to 
Shea (page 396) ‘gave the church a thorough repairing and pur- 
chased ground on which he erected a suitable vestry which had 
long been required.’ The purchase of the additional ground 
proves beyond all doubt that the vestry was an addition to the 
‘structure of the original parish church.’ Hence, although St. 
James’ Church antedates St. Peter’s by approximately one year, 
nevertheless the addition of the vestry in its case as in the case 
of St. Columba’s costs it the title of being the ‘oldest, originally 
and exclusively Catholic church structure in Manhattan, which 
has not been substantially changed during its existence’ . . . even 
though the vestry must have been quite a comfort. 

“There is just one more statement made by Shea which in ad- 
dition to what has been said, implies that he too regarded St. 
Peter’s as entitled to the distinction which we have been discussing. 
On page 611 he alludes to the year 1844 when St. Peter’s parish 
became virtually bankrupt. Then he states explicitly “To the 
grief of the Catholic body, their oldest church was put up at auction 
at the Merchants Exchange!’ 

“We may be wrong in maintaining that the title belongs to 
St. Peter’s—but this is the way we Old First Warders read the 


record! Sincerely, 
“ROBERT J. HANAFIN.” 








VI 


CaTHoLtic News, NovEMBER 17, 1945 


“Epitor, THE CATHOLIC NEws: 

“T have been greatly impressed with the learned quality and high 
tone of the disputation that I touched off so blithely with my 
comments several weeks ago on St. Columba’s claim to seniority 
in the church structures in the Archdiocese of New York. Father 
Dunleavy’s devastatingly able rejoinder to my light-hearted con- 
tribution on the subject was reminiscent of the heydey of contro- 
versy of some decades ago when the pages of the London Tablet 
or the Dublin Review were eagerly scanned, as each issue ap- 
peared, to see ‘what was cooking now’ among the intellectuals! 
He rocked me right back on my heels and made me go brush the 
dust off several volumes in my library that I am afraid had not 
been touched for a long time. Father Keane of old St. James in 
Oliver Street followed suit with his excellent letter in The Catholic 
News issue of November 3, ably presenting the case of the Church 
of which he is the pastor, and, in the most recent issue, that 
bearing the date of November 10, Robert J. Hanafin, an old ‘First 
Warder,’ goes to town for St. Peter’s. 

“Keeping the discussion on the high plane on which it started, I 
would think we had now arrived at a point where definitions were 
called for. Many of my readers will remember good old Father 
Mahony, S.J., who taught for so many years at Fordham; ‘the 
noblest Roman of them all,’ I used to think him. ‘Define your 
terms,’ he would say in stentorian tones; ‘define your terms’. 
So, with that thought in mind, for the preparation of this letter 
I turned not to Gilmary Shea and Leo Ryan, but to St. Thomas. 


On STRUCTURAL CHANGE 


“On the basis of the various letters written and the authorities 
cited, it would seem that the resolution of the question as to 
which actually is the oldest Catholic Church structure in the 
Archdiocese of New York rests on what constitutes an essential 
and what a merely accidental change to the original building. I do 
‘not think anyone would maintain, for instance, that an interior dec- 
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orating job or a coat of paint would make of the original build- 
ing a different structure. On the other hand, if the original build- 
ing had been substantially demolished, either by accident or 
design, and subsequently rebuilt, or had been so enlarged that the 
original lines had been substantially altered, the resultant struc- 
ture might well be considered a different building. Let us see 
whether St. Thomas can help us. 

“The discussion of ‘substance’ and ‘accident’ is found in the De 
Ente et Essentia and the Commentary on Metaphysics. The 
question of how far an object may be changed and yet remain 
essentially the same is treated in De Veritate. The Summa deals 
in a general way with these issues but provides no completely 
pertinent text. 

SUBSTANCE AND ACCIDENTS 

“ Substance,’ according to the Angelic Doctor, is ‘the permanent 
fundamentum of things.’ Changes are of two kinds: (1) those 
affecting radical characteristics of things and therefore their exis- 
tence or non-existence, and (2) those modifying the thing but 
not affecting it radically. These modifications affect the ‘acci- 
dents’ of things, but not their substance or existence. Accidents 
are contingent attributes of substance. 

“Tt might be added that in the above definitions St. Thomas 
closely follows Aristotle, who discusses the same problem in Book 
1, Chapter 4 of his Physics. 

“Now let us apply these definitions to our discussion. In my 
original letter questioning the accuracy of the statement that St. 
Columba’s parish church is the oldest Catholic church building in 
the Archdiocese of New York, I advanced as the candidates for 
this distinction the following: old St. Patrick’s, St. Mary’s in 
Grand Street, St. Joseph’s on Sixth Avenue (I beg your pardon: 
The Avenue of the Americas!), St. James’ and old St. Peter’s. 


Exit Orp St. Patricx’s 
“Applying St. Thomas’ definitions to the unquestionable his- 
torical data advanced by Father Dunleavy in his communications 
and in subsequent communications from other sources, I am con- 
strained to revise my list downward. Regarding my No. 1 entry, 
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old St. Patrick’s, Father Dunleavy quotes Gilmary Shea as follows: 
‘The venerable fane . . . was but a mass of blackened ruins.’ He 
also quotes Cardinal Farley and the Catholic Encyclopedia to 
much the same effect. 

“T am afraid that St. Thomas would insist that the reduction 
of that hallowed structure to “a mass of blackened ruins” was 
more than a merely accidental change, and that I must therefore 
yield and remove St. Patrick’s from the list. 

“T am prepared also to yield in regard to old St. Mary’s, though 
a defense here could possibly be made. However, Father Dun- 
leavy quotes irrefutable authority to the effect that the original 
church was substantially enlarged at one time and that at another 
its front was changed and the tower added. So I am afraid I 
have for the second time quoted St. Thomas against myself. 


A Matter oF ADDITION 


“However, the worm will turn—and does! Father Dunleavy 
admits that my entry for the No. 3 place, now moved up to the 
premier position, St. Joseph’s Church, does ‘present a difficulty’ 
and lightly passes over the difficulty by reference to a chapel 
that was added, as in 1869. I went up to take a look at the 
chapel, and there it is, ‘added’ as Father Dunleavy says, using 
just the right word. No change whatsoever was made in the 
original building when the chapel was ‘added.’ Not even the 
windows on the chapel side were altered, it constitutes no more 
an essential or substantial change to the original structure than an 
Adirondack lean-to resting against the outside wall of a house 
would constitute such a change. I have used St. Thomas twice 
against myself in this communication; now I quote him in self- 
defense : a substantial change, according to this most learned of all 
authorities, ‘affects the radical characteristics of things and there- 
fore their existence or non-existence.’ Go and look for yourself, 
as I did, if you think that the tacking on of this chapel to a side 
wall of the original church building ‘affects the existence or non- 
existence’ of that building. 

“Father Dunleavy passes over the claim of old St. James even 
more casually. The most that he can say is that, according to 
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Shea, ‘extensive repairs’ were made on the original structure in 
1850 and 1877. I am sure that St. Thomas would not admit that 
‘extensive repairs’ constituted a sufficiently-substantial change to 
validate a claim that the original structure no longer existed—the 
test. And ditto most emphatically to Father Dunleavy’s claim 
that the addition of a 20-foot retaining wall to the south end of 
old St. Peter’s Church in Barclay Street might be considered to 
put out of existence its original structure, dating to September, 
1837. 

“So Mr. Editor, through the courtesy of your columns, I sub- ' 
mit a revised list. I admit defeat on old St. Patrick’s and St. 
Mary’s! I stand firm for St. Joseph’s, St. James’ and St. Peter’s 
in that order. St. Columba’s, according to my reckoning, still 
doesn’t win, place or show. Sincerely, 





“Very Rev. Mscr. Epwarp RoBerts Moore.” 
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CaTHoLic News, DeceMBER 1, 1945 


“DEAR Mr. Epitor: 

“TI had no idea when our beloved parish of St. Columba cele- 
brated its Centenary Day, on October 7, on which occasion your 
valued paper did so much to make known our festive celebrations 
and rejoicings, that this historic event would be the means of re- 
calling so much of the history of our diocese and its oldest churches. 
Nor did I intend, after I had explained the basis on which our 
claim for the oldest church structure had been made, to enter 
once again the lists. I realized that you had already been most 
kind in opening your pages to the genial and versatile writers. on 
this same subject. Yet, with your kind permission, I do deem 
it necessary to answer, albeit in brevity, the ever gracious Monsig- 
nor Moore, whose own scintillating communication was the happy 
occasion of my first answer. 

“When I read in last week’s Catholic News the headline, ‘St. 
Thomas Aquinas now enters our oldest Church discussion,’ I mar- 
velled that the revered Church of that name in the Bronx could 
be introduced into the controversy. But on reading further I 
was amazed that the most venerable Angelic Doctor of the Schools, 
the great Dominican Saint and teacher, should be drawn into the 
discussion. Even though it was most gratifying to know that the 
saint’s teaching could be used to support so many of the conten- 
tions I made in my own reply. 

“One sentence in Monsignor Moore’s letter made me realize 
why this great theologian should be used: ‘Keeping the discussion 
on the high plane on which it started, I would think we had 
now arrived at a point where definitions were called for.’ My 
mind went back to the early years of this century when I sat under 
the great Father Duffy, who though known to many as the 
Chaplain of the Fighting 69th, is also revered by many of the 
priests of this diocese as a masterful teacher of philosophy. Like 
Monsignor Moore’s Father Mahoney, S.J., I can remember 
Father Duffy saying ‘Define your terms!’ but he always added, 
‘first.’ It was for this reason that in my former communication I 
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endeavored to do just this and to show why my beloved prede- 
cessor, Monsignor Thornton, and I, had made the claim for St. 
Columba’s. 

“Father Duffy, also, had another famous sentence: ‘Authori- 
ties are to be pondered and not numbered.’ Naturally, my re- 
spect for the Angelic Doctor must be no less profound than 
that of any other priest, but it is out of regard for St. Thomas 
that we wish his name and authority had not been brought into 
this controversy, which is, after all, concerned with historical facts. 

“Monsignor Moore, with a view to defining terms, says: ‘So 
with that thought in mind, for the preparation of this letter, I turn 
not to Gilmary Shea and Leo Ryan but to St. Thomas.’ While 
protesting my reverence, once more, for St. Thomas, I must urge 
the point that in the matter of our diocesan history, both Gilmary 
Shea and Leo Ryan are more competent authorities. 

“Tt is a notorious fact that St. Thomas and the other school- 
men ‘composed no special treatise with the title “Philosophy of 
Art”’ (Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, p. 1). In other 
words, St. Thomas, in dealing with changes in substance and 
accident, never refers to work of art, such as a church. One has 
only to read the work just quoted, that of Maritain, the great mod- 
ern exponent of Thomistic Philosophy, to realize that this is most 
certainly so. 

“There is only one case in all the writings of St. Thomas where 
he even goes near applying his teachings to what may be, in a 
very wide sense, considered a work of art. In his beautiful dis- 
cussion of the Eucharist (Summa Theologica, III, qu 75, art. 6) 
the Angelic Doctor makes a contrast between what is the sub- 
stance of the bread and the appearances, or accidents, which re- 
main after transubstantiation. Even in this case, St. Thomas 
would never consider the bread to be a work of art, like a church 
building, for he speaks of the elements of life, of generation and 
production, which go into the making of bread. 

“From the dead pile of stones to the last fresco finish, the work 
of art that is a church building gets its unity and its vibrant 
life from the architects and the builders who make it what St. 
Thomas would most certainly call an “accidental or imperfect 
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unity.” Just read St. Thomas in the commentary which Monsignor 
Moore so ably quotes, namely, that on the Metaphysics of Aris- 
totle (Book V, Lect. VII sqq.), and you have a very clear idea of 
what we mean, for to speak of the substance in a work of art, 
or of a building, is to speak very loosely indeed. 

“Therefore, St. Thomas would not have raised a warning finger 
against us when we discussed the various churches, which Monsig- 
nor Moore alleged in his first letter, as being older than our 
Church of St. Columba. He would never have seen any wrong 
with our use of the word ‘added,’ when we discussed certain 
changes in some of these churches, for addition to an accidental 
unity is change most certainly. So again, we take refuge in the 
historians of our diocese, conceding what we honestly conceded 
in our former letter about the antiquity of the churches named, 
but protesting, all the while with deepest reverence, that historical 
facts must stand on the evidence of competent historians. The An- 
gelic Doctor stands inviolate as the greatest of our philosophers, 
but history too is a philosophy, teaching by examples. 

“Still, St. Thomas, as he was unfolded to me by our Father 
Duffy, must rejoice in his lofty dwelling place with the saints, 
that the people of New York are so devoted to their own works of 
art that they would fight so manfully for priority. 

“This whole controversy was set on its high plane by the truly 
courteous and deeply learned Monsignor Moore and it has been 
continued by the able Father Keane of old St. James, and by 
Robert J. Hanafin, so loyal to his own beloved St. Peter’s. I 
repeat my gratitude to you, Mr. Editor, and to all these protago- 
nists, for the great favor of permitting the pastor of St. Columba’s 
this second opportunity of speaking out for this hallowed shrine, 
dedicated by Archbishop Hughes in 1845 and now proudly decked 
in its gorgeous trappings of ten decades of prayer and sacrifice. 
Cordially yours, 

“CHRISTOPHER B. DUNLEAvy.” 
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The rapid influx into a country of a strange people, speaking 
a foreign language, will naturally give rise to many difficulties. 
An important phase in the general phenomenon of Italian immi- 
gration to the United States, was the danger to the displaced 
immigrant of the loss of his traditional Catholic faith. His new 
environment had telling effects on his economic, social, and politi- 
cal life. The aim of this investigation, however, is not to survey 
those broad aspects of the problem, although it will try to remain 
aware of them. This study will attempt to point out in a limited 
way what was the religious problem of the Italian immigrant. 
Therefore, it will keep within the years of the nineteenth century 
in order to make it more an historical than a sociological study. 

It must be kept in mind at the outset that this was a question 
faced by the Catholic Church in the United States in her age 
of problems. All the time that the American bishops were pon- 
dering over and discussing the secret societies, the labor move- 
ment, the new university, the school controversy, Cahenslyism 
and Americanism, many of them were confronted with what 
seemed a more lasting difficulty. It consisted in providing for 
the spiritual needs of the Italian immigrant. Who will say when 
this situation ceased to be troublesome, or if it really has been 
fully remedied ? 

The diagnosis and the prescription were usually so closely con- 
nected, that the student who attempts an analysis can hardly 
neglect examining at the same time the solutions offered in the 
early days of the Italian religious problem. The official ones are 
of particular interest, since they set the pattern for the working 
out of the question in future years. 

The broader aspects of Italian emigration need not be of more 
than brief concern here. It is well to bear in mind that the trek 
of the inhabitants of the Italian peninsula to the United States, 
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beginning in great numbers in the 1880’s and continuing up to 
World War I, was but a part of the broader spectacle of a 
Europe in motion and overflowing to the New World.’ The 
Italian emigration in several ways held a peculiar position in this 
ebb and flow of human beings. In fact, it is considered one of 
the extraordinary movements of mankind with regard to number, 
course, and continuance.? The Italians were to be found through- 
out most of the countries of continental Europe and North and 
South America in increasing numbers during the last decades of 
the past century. It was only after 1886, however, that a greater 
number crossed the Atlantic yearly rather than migrated to other 
European countries.* Moreover, the extent of this mass migra- 
tion was such that throughout the nineteenth century more Italians 
went to the less-developed countries of South America than to 
the northern part of the western hemisphere.* 

To obtain a picture of proper proportion it is well to determine 
how many Italian emigrants settled in the United States. Work- 
ing with figures of various degrees of reliability, Foerster through 
statistical calculation arrived at a figure of 2,190,434 as the total 
net or permanent emigration from Italy between the years 1882 
and 1901. For about the same range of years the United States 
census of population shows that in 1880 there were 44,230 native- 
born Italians in the United States, while in 1890, there were 
182,580, and at the end of the century, 484,027.5 However, many 
more Italians than those figures disclosed had already been to this 
country, for they were the people who most of all became, “birds 
of passage.”® This characteristic marked them off from most 
modern emigrations. The statistics show an extraordinarily high 
percentage to have been single men of marrying age, who came, 


1Cf. Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Generation of Materialism, 1871-1900 (New 
York, 1941), p. 105. 

“Robert F. Foerster, The Italian Emigration of Our Times (Cambridge, 
1919), p. 3. 

*Jbid., p. 8. 

‘Carl Wittke, We Who Built America (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939), p. 435. 

‘U. S. Bureau of Census, Fourteenth Census of the United States: 1920. 
Population (Washington, 1922) II, 695. 

*Wittke, op. cit., p. 435. For example, from 1892 to 1896, two of every 
five Italians coming to the United States returned home. Foerster, op. cit., 
p. 34. 
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for the most part, with only the personal background and equip- 
ment of the peasant.? 

There is little romance in the reasons why they came. An 
American authority on the subject dismisses as only surface 
explanations such things as the growth of cheap transportation, 
the instigation of hundreds of steamship agents in Italy, the spirit 
of adventure, or the glowing descriptions and invitations from 
America penned by relatives and friends already there.* Treating 
it as a still contemporary problem in 1919 he explained: 


The most conspicuous difference of level between the 
region of Italy from which emigration proceeds and the coun- 
tries of immigration is economic. The causes which have 
sustained an immigration of millions of persons for half a 
century do in truth constitute a defect of inadequacy of great 
magnitude in the Italian economic system. Moral causes also, 
less conspicuous but very powerful have acted through the 
economic.® 


For several thoroughly scholarly chapters Foerster discusses these 
natural and human elements, but they are conveniently summed 
up by Wittke in these words: 

The causes of the rapid increase in Italian immigration 
after 1870 are the familiar ones of pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence, industrial stagnation, primitive 
agricultural methods, heavy taxes, government monopolies, 
and a semifeudal oppressive aristocracy of large landholders. 

. . . Soil conditions, malaria, insect pest, corruption in local 
government, and overpopulation were other factors.!° 


On the other hand, the conditions in which the immigrant soon 
found himself after arrival in the United States, although objec- 
tively better, were still not conducive to good living, in either the 
physical or the moral sense. Even the sea voyage across the 
Atlantic had more hardship and squalor about it than gaiety. 
Although they were in overwhelming numbers contadini, they 
settled in the great industrial cities of the United States. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Baltimore con- 


"Ibid., p. 40. 
*Ibid., p. 47. 
*Ibid., p. 48. 
®Wittke, op. cit., p. 437. 
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tained in 1890 as they have since contained, about a third of 
all the Italians in the country. In an elaborate statistical 
study of their slum population made by the United States 
Commissioner of Labor, the Italians were shown to be living 
in deplorable poverty and not many had yet been able to 
move to better districts. 


This dwelling in the already second-hand urban slums was, per- 
haps, the basic factor in their poor social and economic condi- 
tions.1* Handicapped by their language, lack of skill, and often 
weakened physical condition, the Italian immigrants suffered irreg- 
ularity of employment. The manual toil they did undertake impaired 
some in health, and as non-English-speaking “greenhorns,” others 
were subjected to industrial accidents. Of ali the immigrant groups, 
it is noted of the Italians only, that they were exploited by their 
own paesani, especially through the padrone system and the pri- 
vate bankers. Many children had to neglect the most elementary 
education in order to help support the family. Their recreation 
was that of their environment, gambling and beer-drinking, and 
the celebration of religious festivals, which they had brought with 
them. The social groups among them carried on the old regional 
feuds of Italy. Their religion, too, was naturally greatly affected 
by their new way of life.* Therein lay the Italian problem for 
the Catholic Church of the United States near the end of the 
century. Obviously, it was not unrelated to the economic and 
social conditions of the American Eldorado. 

In 1850, there were but 3,645 Italians in the United States. 
In their community in New York City there were, however, two 
priests to care for their spiritual needs, Fathers Felix Varela of 
the Church of the Transfiguration and Constantine C. Pise at 
St. Peter’s.'4 Yet a non-Catholic account of religious conditions 
in what was the nucleus of New York’s first “Little Italy”—the 
Five Points section of the lower East side of Manhattan Island— 


“Foerster, op. cit., p. 376. 

™“T ower New York was like a human palimpsest, the writings of earlier 
peoples being dimmed, though not entirely effaced, by the heavier print 
of the newest comers.” Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 
1878-1898 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 73. 

“Cf. Foerster’s chapter, “The Italian Experience,” op. cit., pp. 374 ff. 

“Howard R. Marraro, “Italians ii New York during the First Half. of 
‘the Nineteenth Century,” New York History, XXVI (July, 1945), 281. 
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was not very flattering to Catholic efforts for the immigrant. 
Charles L. Brace, writing of his missionary experiences, described 
his opening a “non-religious” school in that neighborhood around 
1855. He found the Italians, “not fanatic in religion” but still 
clinging tenaciously to “the infallibility of their priest.” The 
passing out of shoes and clothing to the children was not able to 
overcome the priest’s opposition to the work. This Reverend 
Rebicci announced his own plans for a new church and school. 
This ecclesiastic, the story continued, “had collected considerable 
money in the Five Points, when all at once he disappeared, and 
it was only after months that he was heard of in affluent circum- 
stances in Italy.” The Protestant school prospered.’® At any rate, 
it was only in 1867 that the first Catholic church dedicated to 
the service of the Italians, St. Anthony of Padua, was opened 
by the Franciscans.'® 

The observations of eyewitnesses of the period reveal further 
elements in the problem which the Church faced in trying to care 
for the religious needs of the Italians. In the wave of anti- 
clericalism which followed the events of 1870 in Italy, one author 
in noting the societies among the Italian people in the United 
States, deprecated most of all those of Catholic interest, which 
he considered really arms of reaction and not of religion, since 
they defended the Pope against the Italian government.'? The 
report of the Italian consul, di’Luca, at New York City for April, 
1871, estimated the new settlers’ place in American society in an 
interesting if, perhaps, a not unbiased fashion: ‘““The median eco- 
nomic condition of the Italian colony comes after the American, 
the English and the German. Their moral condition ranks in 
third place, after the Scandinavians and the Germans.”!% A 


*Charles L. Brace, The Dangerous Classes of New York (New York, 
1872), pp. 198-199. Although the name, Rebicci, is not found in the Metro- 
politan Catholic Almanac for 1855 or 1856, one should be slow to deny such 
allegations after reading Leo XIII’s letter of 1890, vide infra; and the 
inaccuracies of the annual almanacs and directories of those days might 
likewise account for the omission. 

“New York Freeman’s Journal, February 2, 1889. The Official Catholic 
Directory (New York, 1945), p. 170, gives the date of organization as 
1859, and of reorganization as 1866. 

"Luigi Carpi, Delle colonie e dell’emigrazione (Milano, 1874), I, 129. 
*Tbid., II, 121. 
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rather romanticized account of “Italian Life in New York” by 
an American indicated that not much of this moral or religious 
improvement was coming from contact with the Catholic Church. 
Of the two Italian newspapers in the city at that time, and of 
the three benevolent associations, none was under Catholic 
auspices. She pointed out that there were two Protestant churches, 
various Sunday schools, missions, and industrial schools carried 
on by Protestant American money. The Children’s Aid Society 
was one of their chief agents. To resist such well-financed at- 
tempts to make inroads into the Italian-American Catholic flock 
has always been part of the difficult task of the Church. How 
little was accomplished to date along these lines is indicated by 
the observation: “Undoubtedly much of the recklessness with 
which Italians are charged in New York is the result of the sud- 
den removal of religious influence from their lives.”'’® At that 
time there had already arisen a group of more successful Italians 
in this eastern center. When St. Anthony’s, “the only entirely 
Italian Catholic church in New York,” is mentioned it is signifi- 
cantly remarked that it was attended “by a superior class of 
Italians, all apparently prosperous and at peace with their sur- 
rounding.””° An indictment of neglect was made many years later 
by an author who, in writing of the pioneer Protestant efforts 
among the Italians of New York, claimed they were begun, “by 
conscientious members of neighboring churches aroused by the 
inadequacy of Italian conventional religion and the inactivity of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the apparent religious and moral 
abandonment of Protestant denominations.”*! 

The comments of an anti-papal Italian traveler to America 
suggest that almost of necessity the political affairs of Italy, which 
for years made it practically impossible for a good Catholic to be 
a good citizen of the newly united Italy, had an influence on 
the religious mentality of Italians even after migration. All he 
saw of the Church in the United States convinced him further 
of the need for, ‘a free church in a free state.” He pictured it 


*Charlotte Adams, “Italian Life in New York,” Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine, LXII (April, 1881), 682. 
*Tbid. 
“Philip Rose, The Italians in America (New York, 1922), p. 110. 
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as thriving, and because, as he contended, in America the value 
of an institution was estimated by dollars and cents, “. . . in the 
future Roman Catholicism will probably become the predominant 
faith in the United States. That is the effect of religious liberty.” 
The religious situation in Italy, however, was not such as to 
make for a warm welcome for its citizens on the part of ardent 
American Catholics. The bothersome Roman Question remained 
unsolved and the conduct of the Italian government toward Leo 
XIII drew sharp rebukes from American Catholics. 

This might serve to indicate another element in the “Italian 
problem.” It involved the lack of understanding on the part of 
other Catholic groups already well established in the United 
States. A revealing editorial in a Catholic paper in 1887 was en- 
titled, “The Italian American and the Irish American.” It spoke 
of the general attitude of the American people toward the Italian 
as ‘“‘one of contempt, if not of loathing.” Not long ago, it re- 
minded the Irish, they were in the same position. Poverty and 
illiteracy in the country, it pointed out, were not confined “to 
Italian immigrants packed together in foul American tenement 
houses.” It argued that the representatives of these two great 
Catholic peoples should have a great future in America, and only 
“ignorance or misunderstanding can provoke ill will between 
them.”*% Like most editorials it can be presumed that it was 
called forth by actual circumstances. 

Yet, if the Italian immigrant, just as he landed in the United 
States, had been placed in the finest of circumstances and sur- 
rounded by perfect Christians, he would still have been a grave 
problem for the Catholic Church. This was due to the fact that 
he brought as part of his mental baggage, his religious ignorance, 
and his habit of depending on the state to support his churches. 
One who studied the situation in lower New York in these 
_years considered the Italians coming to America as “the worst 
off in religious equipment of perhaps any foreign Catholic what- 
ever. .. . There are thousands of Italians in this city,” he ex- 
plained, “who do not know the Apostles’ Creed.” He attributed 


™Carlo Gardini, Gli Stati Uniti (Bologna, 1887), I, 102-103. 

*New York Catholic Review, April 10, 1887. 

“Bernard J. Lynch, “The Italians in New York,” Catholic World, XLVII 
(April, 1888), 69. 
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this defect to a number of causes: to their being enraptured by 
the accidental things of religion, to the irreligious regimes they 
had lived under in Europe, to the confusion of ministration be- 
tween parish priests and the religious, to the poverty in barren 
rural districts, and to the apathy of the Italian clergy. Another 
result of their European background, which he knew from his 
own experience, he expressed thus: “The truth is that the people 
will not give up sufficient money for church purposes. .. .” He 
added hopefully, “. . . though doubtless their children will.’ 

Hence, racial antipathies, political-religious conceptions brought 
from Italy, inadequate churches, Protestant proselytizing, immi- 
grant priests of poor quality, and over and above all this a woe- 
fully uninstructed people—these elements went to make up the 
“Italian problem” for the Church in the United States. Like all 
such problems it ultimately had to be faced by the hierarchy. As 
a group they made certain proposals before the turn of the cen- 
tury. The Pope himself laid down a certain course of action. 
There were also less official suggestions forthcoming from this 
country. 

Back in the days of the Old Immigration, when the dioceses 
were expanding under the influx of the Irish and Germans espe- 
cially, the pastoral letter of the bishops at the Fourth Provincial 
Council of Baltimore in 1840 hit upon the most important factor 
in any immigration problem from the Church’s viewpoint. 


At present the tide of immigration is too copious to prevent 
our dispensing with the aid of an immigrant clergy. The 
people and the priest are derived from the same source; but 
gradually we must find our resources within ourselves, and 
we shall make timely preparation.*® 


Although the tide of Italian immigration had not yet broken 
on these shores with great force, the words of Bishop Bayley 
of Newark, after the Civil War, were significant that the hierarchy 
still realized that the important step in the protection of the 
endangered faith of new arrivals in America was a supply of 
suitable priests. He observed: 


*Ibid., p. 72. : , 
. ™Peter Guilday (Ed.), The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy 
(1792-1919) (Washington, 1923), p. 136. 
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The social influence of home and neighborhood and local 
association which in a well ordered and religious community 
are so powerful for good are left behind; and all those evils 
which necessarily attend upon emigration, are aggravated a 
hundredfold, when those who leave their native country turn 
their steps to one in which an entirely different order of ideas 
hold sway. . . .?7 


The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1866 had not specific- 
ally concerned itself with this question, but the Bishop of Newark 
pointed out that the whole object of its legislation was to strength- 
en the influence for good in the lives of Catholics. Probably un- 
knowingly, he went to the heart of the later difficulty with the 
words: “If we had a sufficient number of well trained and zealous 
priests, then the whole work would be done.’’** The question of 
supplying pastors for sections of the flock became acute when the 
Italians began to pour into American dioceses in numbers never 
previously experienced. For them, a “well trained” priest would 
have to be one who knew their language, understood their back- 
ground, and appreciated their temperament. It might be remarked 
of them that since the days of the first Spanish, French, and even 
English Catholic settlers in the United States, they were the first 
Catholic people who arrived here in such great numbers un- 
accompanied by their own spiritual guides.”® 

It was in the fall of 1883 that the archbishops of the United 
States, except the Archbishop of San Francisco, either personally 
or through a representative, followed the homeward route of the 
immigrant to Rome. There a series of conferences was held from 
November 13 to December 13 in preparation for the projected 
plenary council which was to convene in Baltimore in Novem- 


“ce 


"Rochester Diocesan Archives, Pastoral Letter of Bishop James Roosevelt 
Bayley, August 28, 1868, p. 2. Hereafter these archives will be referred 
to as: RDA. 

*Ibid., p. 4. 

*“While all the other immigrants, Germans, Irish and Polish, bring 
with themselves their priests, the Italian priest does not follow his flock. 
He loves too much the clear sky of his beautiful country to venture into 
the missionary field.” Humphrey G. Desmond, IJ negletti italiani: memoriale 
alla gerarchia italiana (Milwaukee, 1899) (no page references given), 
quoted in Aurelio Palmieri, J! grave problema religioso italiano negli Stats 
Uniti (Firenze, 1921) p. 18. 
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ber, 1884.3° A schema of the matters to be discussed at the 
American gathering was drawn up which included as one of the 
subjects the plight of the Italian immigrant. The American pre- 
lates, “unanimously proposed that it would be expedient to estab- 
lish in the seaboard cities, and the leading cities of the West, 
societies for the care of emigrants after the model of the St. 
Raphael Society which is doing so much good for the Germans.”*! 
To provide more “friendly attention and advice” for the emi- 
grants, corresponding societies were to be established in such 
dioceses as Genoa and Naples. The Cardinal Prefect of Propa- 
ganda promised he would bring the plan to the attention of the 
ordinaries of these sees.3* Two sources were mentioned as possi- 
ble to draw upon to fill the need of missionary priests for Italians 
in large American cities, the college of Genoa and Don Bosco’s 
Institute.*# 

According to the minutes of this meeting the Archbishop of 
Baltimore had concluded his remarks on the question in Rome 
by pointing out that in some cities of America churches existed 
for Italians under the care of their own priests. Whereupon, the 
Coadjutor Archbishop of New York, Michael Corrigan, “observed 
that it is difficult to have special churches for the Italians because : 
(1) the Italian immigrants ordinarily are not accustomed to going 
to church; (2) because they live dispersed in all parts of the cities ; 
(3) because they give nothing to the priests either for their sup- 
port or for the church.” The only other individual prelate who 
offered a suggestion that has been recorded was another co- 
adjutor who said that, “it is more expedient that in the principal 
churches of the large cities there be some priests to whom the 
care of the Italians should be committed. . . .”. The assembled 
members of the American hierarchy were forced to conclude: 


There is no reason why the Italians should not be urged 
to attend other churches, provided that in them there would 


. “Allen Sinclair Will, Life of Cardinal Gibbons (New York, 1922), I, 
40-241. 

“Baltimore Cathedral Archives, Copybook of James Gibbons, pp. 77-78. 
James Gibbons to William H. Elder, May 8, 1884. Hereafter these archives 
will be referred to as: BCA. 
=Tbid. 
*Thid. 
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be priests who could teach and instruct them in the Italian 
tongue. In fact, this must be the method of procedure so long 
as special churches for them cannot be had. It is impossible, 
at least for the present, to prescribe a modum taxativum of 
providing for the spiritual necessities of the immigrant Ital- 
ians. The zeal of bishops and priests, however, must be 
aroused for their eternal salvation, especially that of the 
children.*4 


Archbishop Gibbons had not long returned from this Roman 
trip when he was petitioned by Cardinal Simeoni to propose 
efficacious means of bettering the spiritual and temporal condition 
of immigrants to America.*® In thanking him for his reply, 
Simeoni said: “The considerations that Your Excellency pro- 
poses in your letter of April 4, 1884°* in relation to the Italian 
emigrants are correct. Their condition is worse than that of the 
other emigrants and so they have need of greater assistance. The 
approaching Plenary Council of Baltimore will discuss those pro- 
visions which it will believe to be opportune, and so I recommend 
them to the zeal and care of Your Excellency.”** It is fairly 
certain that Gibbons’ proposals would have followed the general 
line of those he wrote to Archbishop Elder a month later when 
he said, “I will make all the suggestions that occur to me on the 
subject.”” These included the ideas of the prelates in Rome con- 
cerning immigration societies, a supply of Italian priests, and then 
his own observation: “I do not think it practicable to establish 
colonies for Italians, as nearly all that come to our shores, congre- 
gate in the cities, and do not take to farming. The ordinary can 


*BCA, 77-L-20. The prelate referred to above is erroneously called in 
the minutes, “Coadjutor Aloisi”. It was most likely Patrick J. Ryan, the 
Coadjutor to Archbishop Peter Kenrick of St. Louis. 

*BCA, 77-0-2, Giovanni Simeoni to James Gibbons, Rome, March 6, 1884. 

*This letter was not available to the writer. However, Gibbons’ diary 
contains the item under date of April 4, 1884: “I wrote to Cardinal Simeoni, 
in reply to his letter asking what was the best means to be employed in 
bettering the moral and material condition of emigrants coming to this 
country. Many emigrants, especially French and Italian, suffer from ig- 
norance of our language, but they have always the means of improving 
their condition if they are industrious. Their spiritual wants are now better 
provided for than formerly, owing to increase of churches and priests. I 
will refer his letter to the Council.” BCA, Cardinal Gibbons’ Diary, p. 48. 

"BCA, 77-Y-8, Giovanni Simeoni to James Gibbons, Rome, April 29, 
1884. 
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provide a priest for them whenever their numbers demand a priest 
of their nationality.”** 

These helpful comments of Gibbons had been made for the 
benefit of the Archbishop of Cincinnati. His rather simple solu- 
tion of the problem was probably intended to reassure Elder who 
as metropolitan in charge of preparing the chapter, “De Colonis 
Italianis,” for the council had sought to be relieved of the duty.°® 
1 Gibbons in telling him it was too late to transfer it to another 
archbishop since preliminary meetings had already been held in 
several provinces, added, “besides there is very little to be said 
about it, and its study involves very little labor.” 

Archbishop Elder seems not to have been alone in his lack of 
regard for that part of the schema called, “On Italian Immi- 
; grants.” It did not survive the scrutiny and the unfavorable 
reception given to it on December 1, 1884, in the twenty-first 
; private congregation of the council at Baltimore. The proposal 
to accept the whole chapter as in the original outline was made 
by Bishop Joseph Dwenger of Fort Wayne. This led to Arch- 
bishop Corrigan strongly advocating complete rejection of the 
chapter as useless and containing untruths. He pointed out that 
many of the Italians were not free human beings but subjects to 
masters by wage-slavery. Bishop Bernard McQuaid of Rochester 
agreed on the grounds that concern should not be shown for Ital- 
ians alone but for all immigrants. In holding for the retention of 
the chapter Bishop Spalding of Peoria said that he did not despair 
of the condition of these people and he suggested Italian farm 
colonies as a remedy.*! Although asserting that many of the 
Italians kept the faith, Bishop Francis Chatard of Vincennes 
wanted the chapter rewritten or changed. Burlington’s Bishop 








*BCA, Copybook of James Gibbons, pp. 77-78. James Gibbons to William 
H. Elder, Baltimore, May 8, 1884. 

® Acta et Decreta Concilti Plenarti Baltimorensis Tertii (Baltimore, 1886), 
p. xxxi. The deputation included also Bishops Borgess of Detroit, Gilmour 
of Cleveland, Wigger of Newark, Ireland of St. Paul, and Vertin of 
Marquette. 

“BCA, Copybook of James Gibbons, pp. 77-78. 

“Cf. Sister M. Evangela Henthorne, The Career of the Rt. Rev. John L. 
Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, as President of the Irish Catholic Colonization 
of the United States, 1879-1892 (Urbana, 1932). An account of some small 

. success with the Irish. 
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Louis de Goesbriand thought a request to the Congregation of 
Propaganda for priests would work for the immigrants’ spiritual 
welfare. When he mentioned the possibility of Don Bosco’s taking 
up the work, Corrigan was given his opportunity to tell his sad 
story. 

The Coadjutor Archbishop of New York related how the head 
of the Salesians had told him personally that he would not be able 
to spare priests for the American missions until 1886. Then he 
described at length the recent census of Italian Catholics taken 
in New York City and vicinity at the request of Propaganda. 
His report to Rome had not even been acknowledged. In brief, 
it told of 50,000 Italians in New York, of whom all but 1200 
neglected the opportunities given them to go to Mass and the 
sacraments. Besides this, about 200 had been confirmed by an 
heretical bishop, ten of the twelve priests in charge of them had 
been expelled from Italy for crimes, and the religious ignorance 
of the peasants, especially from the south of Italy, was abominable. 
He considered all the efforts of the Province of New York in their 
behalf a failure.** 

When Archbishop Corrigan finished his talk at Baltimore the 
hope for the inclusion of the chapter in the conciliar decrees must 
have been small, indeed. Bishop Tobias Mullen of Erie gave simi- 
lar evidence about the Italian railroad gangs in his diocese. Hence 
Chatard, seconded by Stephen V. Ryan of Buffalo, moved for the 
suppression and rewriting of that particular section by a special 
committee. Nearly all voted in favor of this, and Corrigan, Rior- 
dan, McQuaid, Ireland and New Orleans’ Archbishop Francis X. 
Leray were appointed by Gibbons to do the work.** 

Within three days the committee reported back to the assembled 
bishops. The result was the complete elimination of the section, 
and the writing of one entitled, ‘De Colonis et Advenis.” It was 
decided to write to the Supreme Pontiff a lucid explanation of 
the entire matter. The points of the chapter as rewritten con- 
tained nothing specifically about the Italians. There were included 


“4cta et Decreta Conciltt Plenariit Baltimorensis Tertti (Baltimore, 1884) 
(private edition), pp. Ixxi-Ixxii. Quoted almost verbatim in Frederick J. 
Zwierlein, The Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid (Rochester, 1926), 
II, 333-334. 

“Acta et Decreta (private edition), p. Ixxii. Zwierlein, op. cit., II, 334. 
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words of commendation of the work of the German and Irish 
immigrant societies, and the need for priests in the sea-board 
cities for this special work was emphasized. Stress was likewise 
placed on the need of special protection for the women immigrants, 
and the effort to turn the new arrivals from city to rural life was 
praised.** 

During the following month the proposed letter was despatched 
to Rome, addressed, however, to the Cardinal Prefect of Propa- 
ganda rather than to Leo XIII. When Archbishop Patrick Rior- 
dan had suggested it be sent to Simeoni instead of the Pope, 
Corrigan had objected as the Italian bishops were not under the 
jurisdiction of Propaganda.* During the time of the preparation 
of the message the secretary for the council wrote to Gibbons: 


I have through Abp. Corrigan also, some statistics con- 
cerning the Italians in N. Y. and elsewhere. My letter shall 
be carefully worded, yet quite as firmly as usual. It is a very 
delicate matter to tell the Sovereign Pontiff how utterly faith- 
less the specimens of his country coming here really are. 
Ignorance of their religion and a depth of vice little known 
to us yet, are the prominent characteristics. The fault lies far 
higher up than the poor people. The clergy are sadly remiss 
in their duty. 


The strong tone of the final draft of the protestation to Rome 
may be attributed somewhat to the fact that the two signatories 
were speaking for the whole hierarchy of the United States. The 
fathers of Baltimore had declared certain things were evident 
concerning the Italian immigrant question. The report of the 
committee of bishops in effect had said: 


1. that the Italians coming to America rarely thereafter 
go to church or use the sacraments; 

2. that they lived quite widely dispersed in the cities; 

3. that looking on themselves as if in exile, so long as 
they stay in America, they do not intend to come here as to 
a fatherland, and hence generally give nothing for the build- 
ing of a church or the support of the priest .. . 


“Zwierlein, op. cit., II, 334-335. The decrees are in Acta et Decreta (1886 
edition), pp. 130-132. 
' “Zwierlein, op. cit., II, 335. 
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[4.] that it is not unknown at Rome that the Italians suffer 

greater spiritual destitution than any other immigrants.*® 
The Apostolic Delegate of the council then continued to point out 
that because of their poor religious background they fell easily into 
apostasy, and allowed their children to be educated in heresy. 
Speaking for the bishops of the country, he indicated that they 
did not wish to anticipate the judgment of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion in providing a remedy for this deplorable evil. Yet the sug- 
gestion was fearlessly made that: “The pastoral solicitude of the 
Bishops of the Provinces of Italy ought to be aroused again and 
again that they might enrich these poor and unlearned peasants 
with religious instruction.” It was strange to many, said the 
letter from Baltimore, to see Italians coming from a land of so 
many priests and religious, yet suffering from a lack of religious 
training. Not only was it said that few had made their first 
communion, and even if confirmed had no knowledge of the cate- 
chism, but they never attended Mass and reluctantly went to 
confession, even as death approached. Further, the bishops re- 
marked, they flocked to the camp of the heretics for temporal gain. 

The bishops, through their spokesman, petitioned the Holy 
Father and the Congregation to have some one provide the neces- 
sary training for these emigrants before they left Italy. Of the 
Church here, they admitted, “. . . we cannot do it over here, 
whether from a lack of priests who speak Italian, or from the 
fact that the number is unequal to doing so much work.” Their 
proposed solution was still not very concrete at that time. It 
consisted in this, that “here and throughout Italy itself, whence 
these settlers come, ecclesiastics conspicuous in morals and learn- 
ing, and consumed with zeal for souls,” and “putting aside all 
sordid desire for temporal gain should devote themselves here 
wholly and perpetually to . . . the spiritual care of the Italians.” 

Besides the report of Corrigan, they intimated there were avail- 
able the testimonies of many priests which could be sent to Rome 
to verify these conditions. By way of excuse for the Italians, 
they offered only their miserable social and economic condition 








“BCA, 78-V-1, T. A. Becker to James Gibbons, Wilmington, December 
17, 1884; 79-B-2, Apostolic Delegate James Gibbons and Secretary Thomas 
A. Becker to Giovanni Simeoni, Wilmington, Idibus Januariis, 1885. (copy). 
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wherein many worked like slaves under the domination of the 
padrone system. Another deplorable fact was the control of many 
Italian societies, especially in New York City—where over 25,000 
Italian immigrants had entered in 1883—by apostate priests. 
Then, too, up to that date 800 adults had received confirmation 
from an Anglican pseudo-bishop. The letter concluded: “These 
things briefly are what is to be said in the matter, and we think 
them significant to your Eminence.’’** 

About a year later the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda was 
again seeking information from the American hierarchy on the 
same problem. The Archbishop of Baltimore was asked to con- 
sider, “with all possible prudence, wisdom and experience,” and 
then to advise the congregation on two problems which had been 
proposed by a bishop in the United States, who remained un- 
named in the correspondence. He had inquired: 

1. Whether in the same territory many parishes could be 
erected for people of various languages, which would enjoy 
full independence. 

2. Whether a bishop would offend against the mind and 
laws of the Church by decreeing that the sons and daughters 
of families belonging to a certain parish should remain bound 
to the same parish until they had been freed from the parental 
jurisdiction, or entered marriage, unless because of peculiar 
circumstances something else would have seemed more ad- 
vantageous for souls.** 


Gibbons answered, “affirmative generatim,” to the inquiry con- 
cerning the possibility of erecting true national parishes within 
the regular ones. Pointing to their existence in his own diocese, 
he claimed that without them it would be difficult to care for new 
immigrants.*® The Archbishop of Baltimore thought he foresaw 


’” 








“Thid. 

“BCA, 79-W-10, Giovanni Simeoni to James Gibbons, Rome, Decem- 
ber 15, 1885. 

“As early as 1879 Gibbons had been advised by J. L. Andreis, a Turin 
priest working in Baltimore, “An Italian church is in my humble opinion 
very desirable, because it would then reach and benefit all the Italians of 
the city. I acknowledge that a great deal has been already done for them 
by a mass and instruction especially for them every Sunday in St. Vincent’s 
church.” He also reported the permanent Italian population of Baltimore 
at 500, which was constantly added to by the presence of seamen. BCA, 
eg J. L. Andreis to James Gibbons, St. Vincent’s Church, Septem- 
. ber 11, 1879. 
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a falling off of the numbers of the immigrants from Europe on 
account of the more stringent emigration laws that were being 
enacted there. In answer to the second dubium he described the 
process of the immigrant’s assimilation in Baltimore. The chil- 
dren of the foreign-born tended to desert the national churches 
for the ones where English was spoken. Many of them, too, had 
the opportunity of mixing with the other national groups in the 
parochial schools.®° 

The resistance of some German Catholics to this Americaniza- 
tion was, of course, evident in the upheaval of these years, called 
Cahenslyism. They asserted their supposed right to have men 
of German origin as their religious leaders, priests and bishops, 
in the United States.5' One of the opening guns in this contro- 
versy, the Abbelen petition of the fall of 1886 was answered by 
Archbishop Corrigan after a hurried meeting of the archbishops 
of the eastern states.5* Indirectly at least, his words referred 
also to the Italians. Professing their solicitude for the whole 
flock in the United States, he said: “Therefore with all respect, 
but above all with the greatest emphasis we all profess that we 
have never desired to consider as in an inferior position the 
faithful of other races dwelling here; nor to deny them equal 
rights.” It was his purpose, of course, to indicate what had been 
done for the spiritual care of the Germans, but in doing so he 
pointed out how many of the churches established for various 


™BCA, Copybook of James Gibbons, pp. 164-167. James Gibbons to 
Giovanni Simeoni, Baltimore, (no date). The date of this letter is judged 
to be about January, 1886, since it occurs between a letter of December 11, 
1885, on page 161 and a letter of February 6, 1886, on page 173. 

"Cf. Will, op. cit., I, 497-543, and especially John J. Meng’s “Cahensly- 
ism: The First Stage: 1883-1891,” in Catholic Historical Review, XXXI 
(January, 1946), 389-413. 

"BCA, Cardinal Gibbons’ Diary: “Dec. 16 [1886]. A meeting of the 
Archbishops of Boston, Philadelphia, New York and myself was held in 
Philadelphia to consider certain statements made by the German episcopate 
in this country, through their agent, Father Abbelen, now in Rome, in 
which they wrote that the Germans are not fairly treated, and that due 
attention is not paid to the spiritual wants of the German faithful. All the 
statements are refuted in a letter to Cardinal Simeoni, which was writ- 
ten by Archbishop Corrigan, as secy. and mailed by the morrow’s 
steamer. I cabled [an account of] our meeting to Bps Keane and Ireland 
in Rome.” p. 212. Corrigan’s letter indicated that Archbishop William 
H. Elder of Cincinnati gave his agreement also, although unable to attend 
the meeting because of illness. 
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nationalities were able to continue in existence only through the 
support of English-speaking Catholics. He did not think it was 
expected that all should be obliged to attend various churches 
according to their native languages. On the contrary, it was a 
great joy to the bishops that many of those who came to the 
United States, in going to church, “do not anxiously seek whether 
it is German or Slavonic or English, so long as it is Roman 
Catholic.” 

Corrigan attempted a reductio ad absurdum by writing of his 
own part of the country: “. . . in this city there are many Germans 
(60,000), as many Bohemians (60,000); 25,000 French, 50,000 
Italians, 20,000 Poles, 10,000 Canadians; and a great number of 
Spaniards, Greeks, Lithuanians, Arabs, and Orientals. Are Vicars 
to be set up for these individual tongues?” He closed by indi- 
cating what was well known from sad experience, that the spirit 
of nationalism had brought about many fateful calamities in the 
Church of God, “where, ‘there is neither Jew, nor Greek—but 
all one in Christ Jesus.’ 

This spirit, however, never affected the Italian Catholics in 
the United States during the 1880’s and 1890's as it did the Ger- 
mans, for the simple reason that they were practically without 
leaders in their new country.** The Italian need was for the 
mere essentials, the ministration of priests. A movement to send 
them Italian priests was undertaken on November 10, 1887, when 
the Apostolic College of Priests was established in the diocese 
of Piacenza in Italy.5®° There priests were to be trained who 
would supply the deficiency of the ministry among their fellow- 
countrymen who had emigrated. Bishop Giovanni Scalabrini, the 
following year, established the Congregation of St. Charles 
Borromeo whose members were to be specifically dedicated to 
this work. From New York, Archbishop Corrigan related the 
news: “The good Bishop of Piazenza [sic] has opened an insti- 
tute for Italian priests willing to aid their countrymen in America, 


=BCA, 82-H-5, Michael A. Corrigan to Giovanni Simeoni, New York, 


1886. (copy) 
“That there was some little co-operation by Italians is indicated by Will, 
Mr aad the Marchese Volpi Landi championed the cause. . . .” op. cit., 


®New York Freeman's Journal, January 5, 1889. 
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North and South.” He added the ominous note, “There are 
80,000 Italians in this city of whom only two percent have been 
in the habit of hearing mass.”°® 

Archbishop Corrigan not only observed conditions, he endeav- 
ored to change them. His relations with Bishop Scalabrini were 
such that he was sent a booklet written by that zealous prelate 
inscribed to his “very good friend.’’>* This open letter to Paolo 
Carcano, a member of the Italian Parliament, had been published 
with the hope of arousing interest in the emigrants’ plight. Scala- 
brini made a very concrete suggestion that the government relax 
its regulations on military training to enable young men to go to 
the missions. He argued along practical lines: 


My idea is intrinsically good . . . the State would have 
all to gain and nothing to lose in accepting it... . No longer 
with privileges nor with exceptions, but with a simple ex- 
change of a garrison of youth recruited for the Sanctuary, 
the State would have a free service of schools among our 
American colonies, which other nations . . . could not obtain 
even at the greatest expense. 

The wisdom of the bishop was verified in one answer which Cor- 
rigan received to his many requests to religious superiors in Italy 
for help.®® His correspondent expressed his sympathies, but 
wrote: 


I fear however that I shall not be able to give you all 
the help which I ardently desire to furnish, as our Italian 
provinces are very much reduced in numbers by the dis- 
persions and the various iniquitous military laws which are 
serious obstacles to religious vocations in this unhappy land. 


®Michael A. Corrigan to Cardinal Manning, New York, February 10, 
1888. Quoted in Shane Leslie, Henry Edward Manning (New York, 1921), 
p. 358. 

51] disegno di legge sulla emigraztone italiana (Piacenza, 1888). His 
pioneer work, L’emigrazione italiana in America (Milano, 1887) was not 
available to the writer. Christopher Perrotta, “Catholic Care of the Italian 
Immigrant in the United States”, unpublished master’s thesis, Department of 
History, Catholic University of America, 1925, made an unsuccessful search 
in Italian and American libraries for this work, p. 94. 

®Scalabrini, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 

“The archbishop’s voluminous correspondence would seem to indicate 
a very active interest in this problem, which should prove to be a very 
laudable phase of his career when the definitive life of Corrigan is written. 

New York Archdiocesan Archives, C-31, A. M. Anderley, S.J., to 
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It was to ordinaries in positions like Corrigan’s that Pope 
Leo XIII referred in his letter to the American bishops issued at 
the end of 1888.°! He said, “Indeed you see these evils close at 
hand, and several of you have sorrowfully called our attention to 
them in repeated letters.” Leo continued his plea for the care 
of the children of Italy, “men sprung from the same soil with 
ourselves” : 

It is to be mourned that so many wretched Italians, forced 
by poverty to change their residence, should rush into evils 
much greater than those they have desired to flee from. For 
very frequently to labors of various kinds that take away 
the bodily life is added the ruin of souls. 

The Pope was aware of the hardship of the voyage across the 
Atlantic, the exploitation and meager living that awaited them in 
America, and the danger of their falling into the snares of the 
Protestant sects. But what he considered most regrettable and 
as the greatest evil was the difficulty of supplying the multitude 
of immigrants, “with the saving care of ministers of God familiar 
with the Italian speech. . . .” Such a realization had led Leo to 
set up the college at Piacenza, where he hoped the children of 
Italian emigrants also would come if they desired to study for 
the priesthood. Such would return to their new land to work 
under the authority of the regular ordinaries of the dioceses. In 
sections of America where there were many Italians, the Pope 
hoped for communities of Italian-speaking priests, who would 
work out from a central location through the neighboring region. 
Leo XIII concluded his letter to the American hierarchy by 
humbly beseeching their co-operation: 

If any of you should discover, either by his own sense and 
judgment, or by conference with his brethren, anything fur- 
ther that can be done by us for the use or comfort of those 
on whose behalf we are working, let him know that he will 


do us a favor if he will carefully relate his proposal to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda.®” 


Michael A. Corrigan, Fiesole, January 1, 1889. Hereafter these archives 
will be referred to as: NYAA. 

_ “It was entitled Quam Aerumnosa. “Leo XIII and the Italian Catholics 
in the United States,” American Ecclesiastical Review, I (February, 1889), 
43-48. Translated in Freeman’s Journal, January 5, 1889. 

“In this same issue of the Freeman’s (January 5, 1889) the Roman letter, 
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That there was more to this pronouncement than was obvious 
from a first reading is indicated by several letters of Bishop 
McQuaid of Rochester to his archbishop. McQuaid was in Rome 
when the letter of the Pope appeared, and he wasted no time in 
informing Corrigan, on the evening after its publication in the 
Moniteur de Rome, that the papal statement was based on a work 
by Januarius De Concilio.** He did not hesitate to take issue with 
the author: “It would be a good thing to have the pamphlet trans- 
lated for publication in America. Would there not be a howl? 
He credits my diocese with 2900 Italians. There are about 300. 
Nearly all are birds of passage.” McQuaid promised “some plain, 
but respectful talk” if the Holy Father should introduce the sub- 
ject at his audience.™ 

During his stay in Rome in the winter of 1888-1889, McQuaid 
sent many letters to Corrigan, but his chief interest was not the 
Italian question. In one message concerning the new university 
being planned for Washington, he added a puzzling postscript, 
which would seem to indicate that he thought the problem non- 
existent, or unimportant: “They say now here that the Pope’s 
letter on the Italians was intended for South America. Mgr. 
Jacobini authorized Miss E. to say so. The harm however is 
done all the same. Everyone believes that it was intended for 


us,’”65 


The letter of the Bishop of Rochester arrived too late, however, 
to stop the publication in the New York press of something in 


signed by “E” (Miss Ella Edes) summarized the press comment of Rome: 
Italian Premier Crispi saw Leo, “leagued with the Bishop of Piacenza 
to enroll Italian emigration in Catholic legions, ruled by and depending 
upon priests.” Depretis praised the Pope’s concern that the emigrant find 
in the new world, “the bread of the body, and of the soul.” The paper 
Italia foresaw failure for the Holy See, since it sought to act, “without 
the support of the Italian government.” 

“He was one of the few domestic prelates in the United States at the 
time and was in 1888 the pastor of St. Michael’s Church in Jersey City. 

“RDA, Bernard McQuaid to Michael A. Corrigan, Rome, December 8 
[?], 1888. (copy). 

“[bid., January 22, 1889. (Archbishop Dominic Jacobini was secretary of 
the Congregation of the Propaganda from 1882 to 1891). Four years later 
McQuaid made this pessimistic prediction in speaking of the bad effects of 
secret societies: “Unless the Lord comes to the help of the Church in 
America I do not know what is to be its future. We shall fall lower than 
the Italian laity, judging by the specimens coming to this country.” J[bid., 
June 10, 1893. 
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the nature of an apologia on the occasion of Leo’s letter on the 
Italian immigrants. On January 12, 1889, Monsignor Thomas S. 
Preston, Vicar General of the Archdiocese of New York, wrote 
a long letter to the New York Sun.®* He prefaced his sketch of 
what the Church in that diocese had done in this regard, by stating 
that it, “has been distinguished for many years past by the labors 
of zealous missionaries, whose sole object has been to preserve 
the faith of the poor Italian people. . . .” The Church of St. 
Anthony of Padua (Sullivan Street) had been established in 1867 
by the Italian Franciscans. From the early part of 1884, the 
Pallottines had conducted the Church of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel (East 115 Street). Since 1883, old St. Patrick’s in Mul- 
berry Street had special services given by three Italian priests, 
although the children were urged to attend the regular parochial 
school. In a somewhat different category was the Italian mission 
of the Church of the Transfiguration (Mott Street) which had 
been opened in the basement of the church since 1878. Finally, 
there were the two new Scalabrinian missions opened also in 
lower New York City exclusively for Italians. The vicar general 
added that in other churches of the archdiocese there were priests 
who spoke Italian and who were ready to minister to those who 
needed them.® 

The case for the “duplex” or “annex” parish as worked out 
at the Church of the Transfiguration had been proposed and de- 
fended by Bernard J. Lynch in April, 1888. His patronizing 
tone may be detected from the outset when he spoke of the parish 
as having been “invaded’”’ by the Italians. The idea differed from 
the completely Italian-staffed, or national church, and also from 
the other type where an Italian priest assisted and ministered to 
his countrymen, and gave certain services in their language. There 
was in Transfiguration a separate parish organization to a great 


“Reproduced in Freeman’s Journal, February 2, 1889. 

"The ultimate character of all these churches is indicated by a non- 
Catholic writing at the turn of the century: “. . . it has been a natural 
sequence for the Italians to follow the Irish into their churches, as into 
their tenements, and with the increase in their numbers to acquire the 
churches like the tenements.” Eliot Lord, The Italian in America (New 
York, 1905), p. 69. 

“Lynch, op. cit., pp. 67-73. 
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‘ 


extent, functioning in the basement of the church—an “‘annex con- 
gregation.” The claim was made that it was necessary since the 
Italians could not support their own establishment. Lynch saw 
the immediate effort for the solution of this immigrant problem 
to lie in getting the children into Catholic schools, and most of 
all, in securing good Italian priests to work with the American 
clergy in “duplex parishes.” 

To all observers the need of procuring priests seemed to have 
been the main factor in remedying the evils. An action of Pope 
Leo XIII taken on July 27, 1890, indicated that some clerics who 
did come to this country were hardly the kind likely to do 
apostolic work.®® This document coming from the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council was entitled, “A Circular to the Italian 
and American Bishops with regard to the Italian Priests who 
Emigrate to the Americas.” The Holy Father, it said, had heard 
with great sorrow of some Italian priests, especially from southern 
Italy, who had emigrated to the ‘“‘Americanas regiones” and there 
led lives, “which were far removed from the integrity of morals 
and the sanctity which should mark an ecclesiastic.’”’ Hence he 
undertook to renew and to amplify certain cautions which had 
been taken in the past.*° No one would be allowed to emigrate 
unless first he had the approval of his ordinary and of the Con- 
gregation of the Council, and had been accepted by an American 
bishop. Even in America he could move from one diocese to 
another only with permission of this same Congregation of the 
Council. The bishop should be morally certain that such a priest 
would not desert his spiritual calling and would be a blessing to 
the faithful. Temporary trips of priests in good standing were 
restricted to one year. Priests of the oriental rite were excluded 


“The complete text is given in American Ecclesiastical Review, XVIII 
(February, 1898), 193-195. It may be recalled that in the earlier days of 
the nineteenth century some troublesome French and Irish clergy had 
found their way to the United States, but their number had been counter- 
balanced by the good ones. 

”A communication from the Congregation of the Propaganda had warned 
about the forgery of dimissorial letters, and it advised the American bishops 
to contact in secret the Italian ordinaries concerning the acceptance of 
Italian priests for their dioceses. NYAA, I, Aygust 31, 1886; BCA, 
81-S-16. 
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from emigrating in any case."1 From this papal letter it is safe 
to presume that some priests came to America for reasons other 
than zeal for souls. Adventure, dissatisfaction, love of money 
seemed to have influenced them, or at least seduced them after 
they had reached the New World. Leo XIII took strong meas- 
ures to correct any such abuses. 

Another approach to the problem was not so remedial in charac- 
ter, but it looked forward to the task of providing a succession 
of worthy priests. Such was the burden of a forty-four page 
pamphlet issued by the pastor of the Italian colony of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1891.7? He wished to take the opportunity of making 
the further suggestions that Pope Leo XIII had asked for in 
his letter of December 10, 1888. The subtitle of the work indi- 
cated its theme, “The Necessity of an Italo-American College.” 
His plan, so he claimed, was approved by Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Jarissens, and by Bishop Gilmour. A prefatory letter 
of the last-mentioned prelate included some complaints that 
American ecclesiastics usually made about Italian Catholics. The 
chief of these were their lack of support for Church institutions 
and the deficiency of their own priests. He insisted, “The prin- 
cipal thing is to provide priests animated with zeal, who wish to 
come to America with the intention of staying to dedicate them- 
selves to the spiritual care of the Italians... .” He thought that 
the mission societies in foreign lands should help in this cause 
as they had always done in the past. Finally, Gilmour asked a 
hearing for Capitani since his plan might remove the incongruity 
of having as a portion of the leaders of the faithful in the United 
States non-English speaking priests. 

Capitani did not consider the Piacenza project a complete solu- 
tion. The Scalabrinians, he claimed, always remained subject to 
their bishop in Italy as well as to the American ordinary; they 
could return after five years, and they usually knew no English. 
The children born and educated in the United States, however, 


"The Italo-Greeks of southern Italy were of an Eastern rite. They have 
been largely absorbed by the Latin rite groups. Cf. Conde B. Pallen (Ed.), 
A Memorial of Andrew J. Shipman (New York, 1916), pp. 119-129. 

@Pacifico Capitani, La questione italiana negli Stati Uniti d’ America 
(Cleveland, 1891). 
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were the hope of the Church, and many of them, though of immi- 
grant parentage, spoke little or no Italian. The catechism espe- 
cially must be taught in English. The plan of this veteran mis- 
sionary was to train Italian seminarians in this country where 
they would learn English, and eventually to establish a junior 
seminary or college where they, together with American-born 
youth, might be prepared for the ministry. 

Numerous other measures brought forward to help solve the 
Italian religious problem at the end of the nineteenth century 
were not so long-ranged—or might it be called visionary—as 
Capitani’s. The schools, hospitals, and orphanages of Mother 
Cabrini’s Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart spread over the 
whole nation. It was in 1888, through the arrangements made 
by Archbishop Corrigan, that she first undertook her American 
labors.** Through the Congregation of St. Charles Borromeo, 
the Society of St. Raphael for Italian Immigrants was organized 
in New York City in 1891 with the archbishop as president. 
Under its auspices the Pallottine Sisters managed a home for the 
temporary shelter of women and children. The chaplain and the 
agents met the immigrants at Ellis Island, and furnished the men 
with such help as friendly advice, a place to lodge, meals, etc. 
This was ten years before the secular and government-aided 
Society for Italian Immigrants was established. In 1893, Corri- 
gan’s cooperation was sought on the formal setting up of the 
Societa di Patronato San Michele, “for the Italians of the South 
emigrating to America.” Its headquarters were at Palermo.7® On 
the other hand, Protestant activity among Italian Catholics con- 
tinued all during this period of the late century. So true was this 
that one report read: “No city in the world presents such oppor- 
tunities for mission work as New York... .”7 

At least one competent observer in the closing decade of the 





"[bid., p. 33. 

“Cf. Theodore Maynard, Too Small a World (New York, 1945), passim. 
em F. Meehan, “Emigrant Aid Societies,” Catholic Encyclopedia, 

™NYAA, I-40, St. Michael Society to Michael A. Corrigan, Palermo, 
July 22, 1893. 

"Sixty-Third Report of the New York Protestant Episcopal City Mission 
Society (New York, 1894), p. 11. 
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century considered the Church as taking part in that process of 
assimilation and naturalization which would eventually be the 
only solution of many of the problems resulting from immigra- 
tion. Commissioner Senner of the Immigration Department spoke 
of the Church of the Most Precious Blood (organized in 1891) 
in New York City, as the largest Italian parish in that city. He 
indicated how, “all the Italian priests, in their religious services, 
their Sunday Schools and even in the confessional, are obliged 
to use the English if they hope to be understood at all by the 
second generation.”78 

Yet it would be far from the truth to consider the turn of the 
century as a happy land-mark in the solution of the American 
Church’s “Italian problem”. Socially and economically, too, 
the Italian immigrant was still far removed from the “good 
life.’"® In 1899 the Italian’s religious condition was referred 
to as, “the great Catholic question in this country.”8° This 
mid-western writer was perhaps not very reliable in his statistics, 
but they served to make his point. He estimated, for example, 
that at the time of his writing there were 250,000 Italians in New 
York City, whereas the census of 1900 was to show only 145,433.81 
Hence on a national scale he calculated there was one priest for 
every 120,000 Italians in this country, while in Italy it was one 
to every 370. Actually, these figures were more startling than 
accurate, yet the general picture of great disproportion which 
they conveyed was a true one. He pointed out also the even more 
complete neglect of the smaller groups of Italian immigrants who 
had settled in small towns or in the rural areas. “They do not 
seek the Church and the Church does not seek them.’’’? 

The alleviation of the problem, to his mind, was simply to have 
the Italian priests accompany the emigrants from their native 
land. To this end he addressed his memorial to the hierarchy of 


™J. H. Senner, “Immigration from Italy,” North American Review, 
CLXII (June, 1896), 655. 

™Cf. Jacob Riis, How the Other Half Lives (New York, 1900), pp. 55 ff. 

Palmieri, op. cit., p. 8, quoting Desmond, op. cit. This latter author 
was the editor of the Milwaukee Citizen, the Catholic weekly of the Arch- 
diocese of Milwaukee. 

“U. S. Bureau of Census, op. cit., II, 758. 

“Palmieri, op. cit., p. 18, quoting Desmond, of. cit. 
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Italy, and he forwarded a copy to the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda, urging the establishment of an “organization of a number 
of Italian priests consecrated to the task of following their fellow- 
countrymen abroad.’ 

In the middle of the decade of the nineties a newspaper report 
told of Cardinal Gibbons’ intention of carrying the case for the 
Italian immigrant to the Holy See personally : 

It has become known that one of the questions with which 
Cardinal Gibbons will deal in his interview with the Pope 
and the Cardinals during his stay in Rome is the providing 
of Italian priests for the members of that nationality who 
are living in this country. There ought to be at least 500 
priests here to meet the needs of the situation, prominent 
Catholics say, and because they are not here and cannot be 
induced to turn their steps to America, it is said that the 
majority of Italian immigrants rarely enter a church until 
they return to Italy, and if they remain here gradually fall 
away from religious practices. . . . Cardinal Gibbons will 
make a strong representation on the subject to the Roman 
officials. The Cardinal will point out to the Pope that the 
United States has only one priest to every thousand of the 
faithful, while Italy has 77,000 priests for a population of 
40,000,000.** 

As the twentieth century opened an honest and realistic Catho- 
lic attempted, on the basis of his knowledge of the past and the 
present, to peer into the future. There may be found in his words 
even the hint of a lay apostolate. Looking back after forty-six 
years it is not difficult to agree with him: “I would not infer 
that she [the Church] is not laboring ceaselessly, but what is 
needed are more priests and more layworkers who understand the 
language and the nature of the people. The task to be accom- 
plished by them is a weighty one.’® Writing in 1921, a learned 
Italian presented practically the same thesis, and called his book- 
let, The Serious Italian Religious Problem in the United States.®® 
What he would say today is not in the province of the historian 


to decide. 


8Thid. 

*New York Tribune, June 14, 1895. 

®Taurence Franklin, “The Italian in America: What He Has Been, 
What He Shall Be,” Catholic World, LXXI (April, 1900), 67-80. 

Palmieri, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 














THE CHURCH AND THE FRONTIER 
IN THE OLD NORTHWEST 
1699 TO 1812 


Rev. Georce E. Tirrany, M.A. 


(The Society takes pleasure in presenting this thesis, which 
earned for the writer, a priest of the Archdiocese of New York, the 
Master of Arts degree from St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie. 
Although Dunwoodie Seminary has been empowered for thirty 
years to grant post-graduate degrees, it has only recently adopted 
the policy of so doing. Father Tiffany is the first to obtain the 
Master’s degree. Since we were originally founded to be the His- 
torical Society of the Archdiocese of New York, and since our 
founder was Archbishop Corrigan, the builder of Dunwoodie Semi- 
nary, we are happy to include this first Dunwoodie thesis in our 
volume.) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue United States is a young nation. We of the twentieth cen- 
tury often do not realize this fact, for to us in our age, when our 
nation has so advanced, it seems as if our country has been devel- 
oping for centuries. This may be either due to the fact that in our 
studies of European History we have become accustomed to trace 
the progress of those nations from the earliest times when they 
emerged from the barbarian invasions as civilized peoples; or it 
may be due to the fact that, in studying our own nation, the de- 
tails of its history, which are indeed very extensive, caused us to 
forget that we are still a young nation in spite of all which seems 
to be to the contrary. 

Because we are a new nation and in spite of our elaborate and 
expansive history, many of its most significant and influential 
trends and institutions have yet to be developed adequately. The 
Catholic Church in America is one of these. It is only within 
recent times that any real historical and apologetic work concerning 
the Church in America has been done. The historian of the 
Church in America, John Gilmary Shea, was really the first to 
. undertake a complete treatment of the history of the Catholic 
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Church within the limits of the United States.1_ His was a great 
service both to the Church and to the history of our country, 
since he was the first to unearth material on the Church with 
which we are so familiar today and to refute calumnies launched 
against the Church by George Bancroft and other secular historians 
of our country.” 

But John Gilmary Shea wrote his last volume of his American 
Church History in 1892 and so, from then until the present, no 
complete extension or correction of his work in the light of newly 
discovered evidence has been undertaken. His work today is still 
the standard Catholic Church History of our country. Within 
recent years much valuable work on American Church History 
has been done by Msgr. Peter Guilday® and his associates of the 
American Church History Seminars which he began in 1914 at the 
Catholic University of America. Then about 1930 a change in the 
history faculty at the Catholic University of America brought into 
being a department devoted exclusively to American Church His- 
tory under Dr. Guilday’s direction.4 As a result of this change, 
many of the students of the department of American Church 
History directed their work toward topics dealing with the position 
of the Catholic Church on the Anglo-American Frontier.® 


*Shea, John Gilmary, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days (1521-1763), 
New York, 1886. The Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll (1763-1815), 
New York, 1888. History of The Catholic Church in the United States 
(1815-1843), New York, 1890. History of the Catholic Church in the United 
States (1843-1866), New York, 1892. 

*Bancroft, George, History of the United States, Little Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1870-1874. 

%Guilday, Peter, The Life and Times of John England, America Press, 
New York, 1927, 2 vol. The Life and Times of John Carroll, Encyclopedia 
Press, New York, 1922, 2 vol. History of the Councils of Baltimore (1791- 
1884), Macmillan, New York, 1932. National Pastorals of the American 
Hierarchy, N. C. W. C. Press, Washington D. C., 1923. 

‘Hamilton, Raphael N. The Significance of the Frontier to the Historian 
of the Catholic Church in the United States, Catholic Historical Review 
vol. 25, July 1939, pg. 168. 

®Norton, Sr. Mary Aquinas, Catholic Missionary Activities in the North- 
west, Catholic Univ. Press, Washington D. C., 1930. McNamara, Rev. 
William, The Catholic Church on the Northern Indiana Frontier, Cath. 
Univ. Press, Wash. D. C., 1931. Walker, Rev. F. G., The Catholic Church 
in the Meeting of Two Frontiers, Cath. Univ. Press, Wash. D. C., 1935. 
Martin, Sr. M. Aquinata, The Catholic Church on the Nebraska Frontier, 
Cath. Univ. Press, Wash. D. C., 1937. Duratschek, Sr. M. Claudia, The 
Beginnings of Catholicism in South Dakota, Cath. Univ. Press, Wash. 
D. C., 1943. 
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It is this point that I wish to treat but from a different aspect ; 
whereas most of the works of these scholars treat the Church 
beginnings in a particular locality, I wish to develop a general, 
basic and apologetic point—The Church and the Changing Fron- 
tier in the Old Northwest Territory—by attempting to show that 
the Church was there before the advance of the American Frontier 
and that she by negative and positive influences aided the success 
and development of that frontier. This is a point to be proved in 
refutation of the Frontier Theory of Professor Frederick Jackson 
Turner which completely ignores the Church and its influence on 
American culture, development and character. In other words we 
can say that the Church was there before the Covered Wagon. 











I 
THE FRONTIER HYPOTHESIS 


The West in General—Today the old West appears as some- 
thing very remote and even fantastic. It conjures up in the 
imagination exaggerated stories of ranches and cattle thieves, the 
pioneer and the Indian. It is a romantic epoch of our history 
that is forever gone only to be revived in novels and motion pic- 
tures and an occasional tale that is part of the tradition of the 
inhabitants of many a small town.® 

Historically, however, the West was more than that, much 
more. It had a tremendous influence upon the history and devel- 
opment of our country. The expansion of our nation, which is so 
much a part of its progress, cannot be understood—in fact it would 
be a non-entity, without the West; for it was toward the succes- 
sive western frontiers that our country expanded. Beginning with 
the thirteen original states, crossing the Alleghenies, then the 
Mississippi, across the Great Plains, our nation finally reached the 
Pacific extending then across about three thousand miles from 
ocean to ocean. A student of the West expresses this when he 
States : 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the West was to 
be found beyond tide-water passing toward the Allegheny 
Mountains. When the barrier was crossed and the lands on 
the other side of the mountains were won in the days of the 
Revolution, a new and greater West, more influential on the 
nation’s destiny, was created." 


Although the importance, influence and significance of the West 
in our nation’s history has to a great extent been overlooked, 
it has also been greatly exaggerated to such an extent that the 
entire growth and success of the United States was said to depend 
upon the frontier or movement to the Western Frontiers. 

This brings us to the Frontier Hypothesis which was first ex- 


*Webb, Walter Prescott, The Great Plains, Ginn & Co., New York, 1931, 
Passim. Paxson, Frederick L., When the West is Gone, Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1930, Passim. 

"Turner, Frederick Jackson, Colonization of the West, Amer-Historical 


Review, vol. 11, Jan. 1906, pg. 303. 
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pounded by Prof. Frederick Jackson Turner® of the University of 
Wisconsin and which has had such an influence as to color prac- 
tically the entire writing of American History in the years suc- 
ceeding 1893 when it was first proposed. So true is this that 
some have said that since Prof. Turner’s enunciation of his theory, 
there has been no new contribution to our national history. The 
influences of this theory and specific examples of those who adhere 
to it in their interpretation of our national history will form the 
subject of the next chapter; now we shall explain from Prof. 
Turner’s own writings the elements of his Frontier Theory. 

The Frontier Hypothesis—We can summarize or categorize 
Prof. Turner’s Frontier Hypothesis under two general headings: 
The frontier is explicative of American development and of the 
American character. American Development: According to the 
theory American History is really in a large extent a history of the 
colonization of and the expansion to the great west which explains 
American Development.® 

The first and fundamental point in this development is according 
to the theory a return to primitive conditions: 


American development has exhibited a return to primitive 
conditions on a continually advancing frontier line. American 
social development has been continually begun over again on 
the frontier. This perennial rebirth, this fluidity of American 
life, this expansion westward with its new opportunities, its 
continuous touch with the simplicity of primitive society, fur- 
nish the forces dominating the American character.’ 


Along the frontier this situation stripped the settlers of their 
former culture and reduced them to a state of near savagery from 
which a new civilization developed which was distinctively Amer- 
ican and so explanatory of the characteristic American traits: 


Traits most characteristically American were developed in 
the commonwealths that sprang into life beyond the seaboard. 


*Turner, Frederick Jackson, Significance of the Frontier in American His- 
tory, Amer. Hist. Association Report, 1893, pg. 199-227. 

*Turner, Frederick Jackson, The Frontier in American History, Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1930, pg. 1. 

‘Ibid. pg. 2-3. 
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There Americans received a boldness of conception of common 
destiny and democracy.” 


Thus the frontier is said to be the line which fused savagery and 
civilization for the pioneer must accept the conditions which con- 
front him on the frontier and so he must adapt himself to them. 
Gradually, according to the theory, he transforms the wilderness 
and is transformed by it with the result that the product is one 
which is really American.’* And so the wilderness disappears 
and the West passes further on to form a new frontier leaving 
behind the former area where a new society has emerged from its 
contact with the wilderness.’* 

Independence from Europe and foreign institutions is the second 
significant factor in American development according to Prof. 
Turner who states: 

The advance of the frontier has meant a steady movement 


away from the influence of Europe, a steady growth of inde- 
pendence on American lines.’ 


By this Prof. Turner means that it was on the frontier that the 
immigrants were Americanized by being liberated and gradually 
formed into an independent nationality which was foreign neither 
in characteristics nor nationality.!5 The theory and its exponents 
claim that an American is a born enemy of Europeans developing 
with complete separation from the restraints of customs and for- 
eign institutions and producing for themselves new activities, 
ideals and institutions.'® 

American Character: The second and more detailed influence 
of the frontier according to the proposed hypothesis is that it was 
responsible for the development of the distinctive American char- 


"Turner, F. J., Rise of the New West, (Amer. Nation Series, Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1907, vol. 14, pg. 68). 

“Turner, F. J., The Frontier in American History, pg. 3-4. 

®Turner, F. J., The Problem of the West, Atlantic Monthly, vol. 78, Sept. 
1896, pg. 289. 

“Turner, F. J., The Frontier in American History, pg. 4. 


*I bid. pg. 22-23. 
"Turner, F. J., The Problem of the West, Atlantic Monthly, vol. 78, Sept. 


1896, pg. 289. Colonization of the West, American Hist. Review, vol. 11, 
Jan. 1906, pg. 303. Rise of the New West, (Amer. Nation Series, Harper & 
Bros. New York, 1907, pg. 68). 
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acter. As Prof. Turner expresses it: “The frontier is the line of 
most rapid and effective Americanization.”"* It is rather hard to 
make a complete and adequate distinction between this and the 
preceding point for they are in the writings of Prof. Turner 
closely associated and even to a great extent interrelated. This 
is so because he claims that separation from the cultural and 
institutional influences of Europe was intimately concerned with 
the production of the American character. However, for the sake 
of clarity and order we shall adhere to our division and treat it 
separately although keeping it in mind that the points are not 
completely distinct. 

The development of the American character is expressed by 
Prof. Turner who states: “The traits most characteristic Amer- 
ican were developed in the new commonwealths that sprang into 
life beyond the seaboard.”4® And then also: “The forest clear- 
ings have been the seed plots of the American character.”!® 
Foremost of the effects of the frontier upon the American char- 
acter was the promotion of democracy upon which Prof. Turner 
lays great stress throughout his writings and which he develops 
to a considerable extent : 

American democracy is fundamentally the outcome of the 
experience of the American people in dealing with the West. 
Western democracy through the whole of its earlier period 
tended to the production of a society of which the most dis- 
tinctive fact was the freedom of the individual to rise above 
conditions of social life and whose ambition was the liberty 
and well-being of the masses. This conception has vitalized 
all American democracy and has brought it into sharp con- 
trast with the democracies of history and with those modern 
efforts of Europe to create an artificial democratic order by 
legislation.”° 


This is the basis upon which Prof. Turner judges many subse- 
quent facts of American History and from which as a source he 


“Turner, F. J., The Frontier in American History, pg. 4. 

“Turner, F. J., Rise of the New West, pg. 68. Colonization of the West, 
pg. 304. 

“Turner, F. J., The Problem of the West, pg. 290. 
*Turner, F. J., Contributions of the West to Amer. Democracy, Atlantic 
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derives his characteristic American traits. This can be seen when 
we note that Prof. Turner maintains that the unchecked devel- 
opment of the individual was a noteworthy product of the democ- 
racy of the frontier; it had practical expression in the fact that the 
people selected a man of the people to represent them instead of 
elaborate governmental institutions which were characteristic of 
the Eastern States and of the nations of Europe by which these 
states were immediately influenced.*!_ Thus he states: 

This new democracy that captured the country and de- 
stroyed the ideals of statesmanship came from no theorist’s 
dream—it came stark and strong and full of life from the 
American forest.?* 

Prof. Turner, in discussing these contributions of the West to 
American democracy, insists that this new democracy arose from 
the free lands of the West in which the individual was unhindered 
by the restraints and complexities of governmental restrictions 
and organization; and so it appeared in sharp contrast with 
democracies of all other times. Western democracy differs from 
others since it existed over such extensive areas, had been con- 
fronted thereby with huge tasks and has thus produced vast 
achievements in the control of nature and of politics.** 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of this 
training upon democracy. In short, democracy has learned 
in the West of the United States how to deal with the problem 


of magnitude.** 
Individualism: As was mentioned previously, Prof. Turner de- 


rives other American characteristics from western democracy as 
their source for he states: 


21It was because Andrew Jackson personified these essential western traits 
that in his presidency he became the idol and the mouthpiece of the popular 
will. In his assault on the Bank as an engine of the aristocracy and in his 
denunciation of nullification, he went directly to his object with the ruthless 
energy of a frontiersman. Nor is it without significance that this typical 
man of the new democracy will always be associated with the triumph of the 
Spoils System in national politics. To the new democracy of the West, office 
was an opportunity to exercise natural rights as an equal citizen of the 
community. Turner, F. J., The Frontier in American History, pg. 254. 

“Turner, F. J., Problem of the West, Atlantic Monthly, vol. 78, Sept. 
1896, pg. 295. 

*Turner, F. J., Contributions of the West to Amer. Democracy, pg. 91. 

“Turner, F. J., Frontier in Amer. History, pg. 2. 
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Then there was also the ideal of individualism. This demo- 
cratic society was not a disciplined army where all must keep 
step and where the collective interests destroyed individual 
will and work. We cannot lay too much stress upon this 
point, for it was at the very heart of the American move- 
ment.5 


Throughout his works Prof. Turner attempts to show that the 
contact of the settler with the primitive conditions of the West 
and its free lands upon which they settled developed individualism 
and equality. Equality was forced upon the frontiersmen because 
they all had to give up the society, social status, institutions and 
customs with which they were associated in the East in order to 
meet and conquer the primitive forest. There was always the gate 
of escape to the free lands of the frontier, an escape from the 
failures and the restraints of the East. They would not accept 
inferior wages and a permanent position of social subordination in 
the East when freedom, economic equality, independence and indi- 
vidual expression were open to them on the western frontier. 

Intellectual Traits: Furthermore, it is said that to the frontier 
the American intellect owes many of the characteristics by which it 
is generally known: 

To the frontier the American intellect owes its striking 
characteristics ; coarseness and strength combined with acute- 
ness and inquisitiveness ; that practical inventive turn of mind, 
quick to find expedients, that masterful grasp of material 
things lacking in the artistic but powerful to effect great ends, 
that restless, nervous energy, that dominant individualism 
and that buoyancy and exuberance that comes with freedom. 
These are traits of the frontier.7® 


It is rather difficult to restrain criticism of such a statement but 
that should come in later chapters. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
Prof. Turner attributes to the frontier practically all of the traits 
which seem to be more or less characteristically American; which 
fact seems to indicate that, were it not for the frontier, these marks 
of our character would never have been developed. 

Such is the Frontier Theory as proposed by Frederick Jackson 


*Ibid. pg. 306. 
“Turner, F. J., Contributions of the West to Amer. Democracy, pg. 91. 
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Turner. We can summarize all that we have said in presenting 
the theory in the two main points emphasized by Prof. Turner 
himself. First: that the frontier accounts for American develop- 
ment because it reduced the pioneer to primitive conditions which 
stripped him of all cultural and institutional influences of Europe 
and the Eastern Coast; and Secondly: that the frontier gave rise 
to the typical American traits foremost of which is democracy 
from which the others may be said to flow. 

In 1893, when Prof. Turner advanced this hypothesis, conditions 
were such that the idea was readily accepted. Reconstruction as a 
result of the Civil War was completed and the country was ex- 
panding due to railroads and large-scale business enterprises. The 
United States was rapidly growing politically and industrially to 
become one of the world’s leading nations; but we were not yet 
recognized as such by the nations of Europe: 

Thus a theory which encouraged us to believe that we had 


developed our own characteristic excellence by our struggle 
with the wilderness was a theory not hard for us to accept.?? 


We were striving for equality with and importance among the 
world’s leading nations and this theory was a fine opportunity for 
helping us in this respect. 

Now, such a theory is not entirely false ; it contains much truth, 
in fact a great deal of truth, but, as was pointed out in the intro- 
duction, it is an exaggeration of the influence of the West failing 
completely to take into account previous influences—of the Cath- 
olic Church in particular—which influences must be taken into 
consideration if a correct and true view of American historical 
development is to be attained. 


“Hamilton, R. N., Significance of the Frontier to the Historian of the 
Catholic Church in the United States, Catholic Historical Review, Vol. 25, 
July, 1939, pg. 160. 














II 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE FRONTIER HYPOTHESIS 


General Influences—As has been indicated previously, the 
theory of Frederick Jackson Turner did not remain a mere per- 
sonal, mental fabrication; on the contrary it had tremendous in- 
fluence. Students flocked to the classes of Prof. Turner at the 
University of Wisconsin and after graduation they were accepted 
into history faculties of the nation where they propagated his 
frontier theory.2® But this influence was not at all confined to 
students of Dr. Turner for, as we shall see, many prominent 
historians state that the entire writing of the history of our country 
was changed in accordance with the Frontier Hypothesis, so great 
was its influence since its enunciation by Prof. Turner in 1893. 

The theory took root among the most prominent historians of 
our country who have not only enunciated its fundamental postu- 
lates but also have elaborated it to a considerate extent. Before 
using internal evidence from the works of these authors to sub- 
stantiate such influence, it may be advantageous to state at first 
these authors and their positions in historical capacities of the 
country so as to add a further, even though accidental, weight to 
their testimony. There are: George Pierce Garrison, Prof. of 
History at the University of Texas;?® Kendric Charles Babcock 
of the University of Arizona ;3° Howard Mumford Jones of the 
University of California ;*4 and most especially the following his- 
torians who have elaborated the Frontier Theory into fascinating 
treatises on our western movement and its integral history— 
Robert E. Riegal, Prof. of History at the University of Dart- 
mouth, James Truslow Adams of the University of Yale, Beverly 
W. Bond of the University of Cincinnati, Frederick L. Paxson, 


*Hamilton, R. N., The Significance of the Frontier to the Historian of the 
Catholic Church in the U. S., Catholic Historical Review, Vol. 25, July 1939, 


pg. 161. 
*Garrison, G. P., Westward Extension (1841-1850), (Amer. Nation 


Series, Vol. 17, 1907). 
Babcock, K. C., Rise of American Nationality, (1811-1819), (Amer. 


Nation Series, Vol. 13, 1907). 
“Jones, H. M., America and French Culture, (1750-1848), Univ. of North 


Carolina Press, 1927. 
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successor to Frederick Jackson Turner as professor of history 
at the University of Wisconsin, and Theodore Roosevelt.3* 

It will be recalled that we narrowed the Frontier Theory into 
two main points: The frontier accounts for American Develop- 
ment; and the frontier gave rise to democracy and the other Char- 
acteristic American Traits. We intend to develop its influence 
among other historians by showing that these two points were 
adopted by these authors, elaborated in detail and drawn to their 
logical conclusions by them. 

Americal Development: Robert E. Riegal seems to concentrate 
upon this being most faithful to the Turner Theory when he 
states : 

The American Frontier has been the most characteristic 


and vital of the forces which have distinguished the develop- 
ment of the United States from that of the old world.** 


He maintains in accordance with the theory that on the frontier 
the composite, American nationality was developed since the com- 
plexities of European culture were reduced to their elements. In 
this development the fact of distance is emphasized which decreases 
the dependence of these peoples on Europe for supplies.*4 Fred- 
erick L. Paxson, in speaking of the frontier influence upon Amer- 
ican development, claims that the constant influence of the West 
was to maintain the American character true to type and espe- 
cially to resist the encroachments of alien cultures and exploitative 
society.25 Likewise Beverly W. Bond expresses the same opinion 
and gives evidence of being influenced also by the Turner theory 
when he says: 


Far stronger was the prejudice against the Old World 
with its wars and class distinctions. The “peaceful blessings 


*Riegal, Robert E., America Moves West, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1930; Paxson, F. L., History of the American Frontier, (1763-1893), Hough- 
ton-Mifflin & Co., Boston & New York, 1924; Adams, J. T., Epic of Amer- 
ica, Little Brown & Co., Boston, 1931; Bond, B. W., Civilization of the Old 
Northwest, Macmillan Co., New York, 1934; Roosevelt, T., Winning of the 
West, 3 Vols., G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1889. 

®Riegal, R. E., op. cit. pg. 3. 

*Jones, H. M., op. cit., pg. 43. 

*®Paxson, F. L., When the West is Gone, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1930, pg. 22. 
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of America’, according to one newspaper correspondent, were 
in strong contrast to the “pomp and desolation that had over- 
spread Europe”’.*¢ 
We have seen that Prof. Turner laid much stress upon the 
return of the pioneer to primitive conditions resulting from con- 
tact with the wilderness; to him this was fundamental in Amer- 
ican development. The most pronounced of those following him 
in this respect is Theodore Roosevelt who throughout his work 
emphasized the notion that the frontiersman was typically Amer- 
ican which was brought about largely, as Turner says, by the 
return to primitive conditions from contact with the wilderness: 
As the frontiersmen conquered and transformed the wilder- 
ness, so the wilderness in its turn created and preserved the 
type of man who overcame it. Nowhere on the continent 
has so sharply defined and distinctively American a type been 
produced as on the frontier and a single generation has always 
been more than enough for its production.** 
With Roosevelt, Frederick L. Paxson, who is the outstanding 
proponent of the Turner theory of the frontier, states: 
Everywhere on the frontier civilization was being manu- 
factured out of raw material and personnel. The frontier 
process and its consequences give the special meaning to 
American life.** 
He also concentrates upon the primitive conditions of the land 
which shaped the frontier and its development for it of necessity 
forced the pioneer to give up preconceived ideas that he may have 
had and to accommodate himself in all respects to the primitive 
environment in which he found himself. As we shall see later, 
Paxson and other authors derive the typical American traits from 
this contact with the wilderness to a greater extent than does 
Turner. This leads us to a discussion of the second point of the 


Frontier Hypothesis. 


American Character: It was mentioned that the two points 
under which we summarized the Frontier Theory are not always 


“Bond, B. W., Civilization of the Old Northwest, DE. 518. 
“Roosevelt, T. Winning of the West, vol. 3, pg. 207 
*Paxson, F. :. History of the American Frontier, (1763- 1893), pg. 43. 
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presented as distinct. This is verified among these authors, who 
were influenced by the theory, to such an extent that in their 
writings they almost entirely emphasize the influence of the frontier 
upon our national characteristics or, as they phrase it, in imitation 
of Turner, “the characteristic American Traits’. Here it is also 
that they elaborate the theory by considering it as a basis giving 
rise to political, economic and religious characteristics of the fron- 
tier. Foremost among the authors following the Frontier Hy- 
pothesis regarding its influence upon American Characteristics is 
also F. L. Paxson, who is so prominent in this regard that the 
Turner Theory came to be known as the Turner-Paxson Theory.®® 
This influence is clear when we consider Paxson’s own words: 


The common qualities one experiences in a struggle for live- 
lihood in the wilderness built up for them a universal back- 
ground of immediate needs. The divergence of contradictory 
traits with which the colonials came into the melting pot of the 
interior valleys were speedily submerged in the common na- 
tionality. Here with the mingling of the social streams the 
American Character seems to have been born. From the new 
frontiers an early formulation of the distinctive American 
demand for a right of self-determination was brought forth.*° 


Thus he claims that the frontier brought forth and perpetuated 
typical Americanism making the West the most American part of 
the United States.44 In fact Bryce, the English historian and 
economist, says the same thing about the West.*” 

The right of self-determination to which Paxson refers above is 
or can be expressed by stating that the frontier was the cradle of 
American democracy to which Prof. Turner himself refers. This 
manifests all the allied characteristics of equality, independence, 
individualism, and demand for autonomy. 

Paxson states that the self-confidence was the first of the traits 
of the frontiersmen for they were thrown upon their own resources 


*Literally hundreds of young historians have followed the Turner tradition 
so that even their enumeration becomes impossible. Outstanding is F. L. 
Paxson, also of Wisconsin, who has expanded the story and presented it in 
its most authoritative form. Riegal, R. E., America Moves West, pg. 540. 

“Paxson, F. L., Hist. of American Frontier, pg. 7. 

“Paxson, F. L., When the West is Gone, pg. 66. 

“Bryce, ‘American Commonwealth, Ed. 1895, vol. 2, pg. 830. 
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and initiative upon which depended their success or failure. The 
intense initiative of youth, deprived of the conservatism of age 
along the Eastern coast, cause the West to become the seat of inde- 
pendence, initiative, self-confidence, individualism and thus demo- 
cratic tendencies.4* This they seem to place as an outgrowth of 
primitive conditions of the frontier for the pioneers on the frontier 
lived an isolated existence separated by wastes of forest having 
few connections either among themselves or with their former 
homes.** This bred independence, self-confidence, individualism 
and initiative which were forced upon them by their environment. 
Here again it is hard to see that these were the unique develop- 
ments of our western frontier although these authors seem to insist 
that it is so. 

Equality is next emphasized by Paxson as typical of the frontier 
for : 

Along the frontier men came to accept the idea of equality 
with greater ease than usual, because as they looked around 


them, they saw men equal. It was as hard for the rich as for 
the poor on the frontier.*® 


Every type of pioneer then, no matter who, was subjected to the 
same conditions; they all had to survive by working, for there 
could have been very few things that money could buy even if 
some were rich, which did not in reality seem to be the case.*® 
Paxson adds another characteristic resulting from the frontier 
which is not found, explicitly at any rate, in the Turner theory. 
This is an instance where he develops or elaborates the theory 
and it is this: a distrust of the absentee whether in the field of 
government or business. The fact that the pioneers felt strongly 
against government, or any other rule whatever, by an absentee 
increased their desires for self-government and democracy. Pax- 


“Paxson, F. L., History of the American Frontier, pg. 16. 

“Paxson, F. L., op. cit. pg. 95. ; 

“Paxson, F. L., Ibid. pg. 96. When the West is Gone, pg. 31. 

“Most of the people moving West had for one reason or other not been 
successful in the East; speaking broadly, a successful Easterner would not 
leave the field of his achievement to move to an untamed wilderness. Con- 
sequently it follows that the vast majority of this new population was poor. 
Men came because they had fortunes to make not because they had capital 
to invest or leisure to cultivate. Riegal, R. E., America Moves West, pg. 39. 
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son states, and this is true, that the evil of absenteeism was one 
of the colonial grievances before the American Revolution: “This 
absenteeism became a large factor in explaining the eager demand 
for autonomy in government.’** After positing these American 
characteristics as due to the contact with the frontier, Paxson 
states that it was because of these that they accepted readily 
Thomas Jefferson’s theories on liberty and equality for they were 
closely allied to the sentiments which they themselves possessed.** 

OTHER HISTORIANS: The other historians whom we have 
mentioned as introduction to this chapter also emphasize many of 
the points of the Frontier Hypothesis but none have entered into 
all of them as did Frederick L. Paxson. This fact justifies our 
devoting such space to an enunciation of his treatment of the 
frontier. Many authors adhere to the theory on the points men- 
tioned although they do not treat them as thoroughly as Paxson. 
Howard Mumford Jones repeats much of what has been said say- 
ing: 

In the first place environment makes the frontiersmen an 


intense individualist. Self-confidence, equality and the de- 
mand for autonomy constitute their political theory.*® 


Theodore Roosevelt in his classic work on the West®® shows defi- 
nite influences of the Frontier Theory for he repeats that the entire 
character of the westward movement was determined by the ex- 
treme individualism of the backwoodsman, his inborn indepen- 
dence, self-reliance and democratic spirit. He claims that this was 
due to the fact that the West was settled by a number of groups 
of men all acting independently of one another but united by a 
common object.*! 

James Truslow Adams, who develops theories and trends in his 
famous book, concentrated on the general notion of Americanism 
rather than developing its various manifestations : 


The heart of the new Americanism began to find its home 
in the heart of the continent, in the new empire of the Missis- 


“Paxson, F. L., History of the American Frontier, pg. 97. 
“Paxson, F. L., op. cit., pg. 105. 

“Jones, H. M., America and French Culture, pg. 44. 
Roosevelt, T., Winning of the West. 

“Roosevelt, T., op. cit. vol. 2, pg. 381. 
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sippi Valley. It was on frontier after frontier of this vast 
domain that the American dream could be prolonged until it 
became part of the very structure of the American mind.5? 


In spite of the fact that Prof. Adams treats the subject generally, 
it can be clearly seen that the very characteristics which we have 
so often mentioned are derivatives from his general principles.®* 
He does state that the frontiersman idealized himself and his quali- 
ties and so had a tendency to look down upon those who differed 
from him; thus the frontier became intolerably narrow. They be- 
lieved that they knew best how to conquer the world as they had 
to conquer the wilderness and so there arose aggressiveness, self- 
assertion and independence.** There was their proud belief in a 
manifest American destiny; on the other hand accompanying this 
was a sensitiveness to criticism which was effected by the isolation 
of the frontier regions and the lack of intercourse with the East 
and with Europe. Thus cast upon their own resources the ag- 
gressiveness and belief in the manifest destiny of America logic- 
ally resulted.** 

RELIGION ON THE FRONTIER: Both James Truslow 
Adams and Robert Riegal are significant especially because they 
treat the subject of religion with some detail as an outgrowth of the 
frontier spirit and as an institution or portion of man’s makeup 
which was singularly influenced by the frontier. This is a subject 
which they treat in great detail relative to the frontier. In fact 
it is in the realm of religion that these authors take the character- 
istics of individualism, independence and self-confidence, which 
Prof. Turner attributes to the frontier, elaborate them and show 
how they are manifested in the religion of the frontier. William 
Warren. Sweet, an authority on religions in Frontier and Colonial 
America, expresses this point in these words: 


The pioneer is always an independent individualist deter- 


@Adams, J. T., Epic of America, pg. 119. ; 

“The frontier bred equalitarianism but at the same time a swaggering 
individualism. Life had a terrific sameness for all, which made each indi- 
vidual fear to be different and yet from which he would fain escape by 


asserting himself. Ibid. pg. 173. 


“Ibid. pg. 125. ; . 
“Jones, H. M., America and French Culture, pg. 47. 
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mined to go his own way in religion as well as in politics, 
and therefore the frontier was fruitful in the multiplication of 
new sects.*6 

Prof. Riegal says that organized religion was one of the important 
institutions to be developed in the West because the West was es- 
sentially religious.°* Most of the authors agree that the emigrants 
from the East desired to maintain their religious affiliations in the 
West even though formal worship on the frontier became impos- 
sible.58 They brought with them their strong religious belief and 
their respect for its outward observance. Thus the progress of 
religion in the West, according to these authors, was of very great 
importance as the development of one of the most influential insti- 
tutions of the West. 

However, it is at this point that the Turner Theory concerning 
contact with the primitive conditions of the wilderness and the 
isolationism imposed upon the frontiersman had their influence 
upon their religions. This is shown because they claim that the 
settlers were at first Presbyterians®® but due to the fact that this 
church did not have an effective frontier organization, their gloomy 
Calvinistic doctrine and their insistence upon an educated clergy, 
it was soon supplanted by other religions which met the frontier 
needs. American Traits, which the authors claim were brought 
about by the frontier, were also responsible for the decline of 
Presbyterianism. The less intellectual and more emotional appeal 
of the Baptists and especially the Methodists found acceptance 
among the frontiersmen for it coincided with their forced isola- 
tionism, giving them an outlet for their starved emotions.® 

Their antagonism for anything foreign due to their contact with 
the supposed transforming wilderness is said to account for the 
fact that in religion they adhered to the Old Testament spirit which 
prompts their belief in a divine call to expell foreigners and Roman 
Catholics, which was in their opinion the religion of foreigners. 


“Sweet, William Warren, The Story of Religions in America, Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1930, pg. 5. 

“Riegal, R. E., America Moves West, pg. 83. 

"Bond, B. W., Civilization of the Old Northwest, pg. 465. 

Adams, op. cit. pg. 127. ; 

Paxson, F. L., History of the American Frontier, pg. 116. 

“More interesting to the West than the speeches of Robert Owen, who 
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Their democratic spirit is posited as the cause of their non-con- 
formist conscience in religion which was especially manifested in 
the multiplication of sects. 

This, the writers say, is in perfect accord with their independent 
spirit. As Howard Mumford Jones writes: 


The frontier with its particularistic spirit tends to break 
up into small religious sects; with an uncritical spirit it tends 
to accept eccentric religious doctrines. The multiplication of 
sects had long been noted as characteristic of American reli- 
gious life.® 
It is significant to us that the historians admit that the West 
did not attract the highest type of clergy; in fact they often 
attracted none at all for the divinity schools were in the East and 
the ministers had to possess exceptional fervor and missionary 
zeal to forego comfortable Eastern livelihoods to undergo the hard- 
ships of the frontier. Likewise in accordance with what we have 
said about the multiplication of sects on the frontier it is said that a 
community would often be so divided in its religious beliefs that no 
single group had sufficient strength to build a church or hire a 
minister. Thus the Methodist Circuit Riders were popular for 
they rode from community to community preaching sermons. 
They were in many cases ignorant men who, however, had the 
ability to move their audiences by stirringly emotional sermons 
which appealed to the socially and emotionally starved frontiers- 
men. They held their services in the form of Camp Meetings 
which were the most popular form of worship for it emphasized 
the emotions and offered occasions for social intercourse. 

While this point is emphasized at length by Professors Riegal 
and Adams, we must be content merely to mention it for an entire 


claimed that all religions were bad, and contrary to human nature; or of 
Fanny Wright, who was trying to raise the standards of the negroes, was 
the rapid expansion of Catholic powers in the region West of the mountains. 
Lyman Beecher capitalized this interest and drew large crowds to hear his 
diatribes against the advance of the Popish influence. Riegal, op. cit. pg. 
209 


“Jones, H. M., America and French Culture, pg. 418. 

©The inhibitions of starved social and emotional life were suddenly re- 
moved by the mass psychology of these gatherings at which thousands would 
exhibit pathological symptoms in unison. One of the greatest of these was 
‘held in Bourbon Co., Ky. in 1801 and was attended by twenty-five to thirty 
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thesis could well be devoted to the topic of religions on the frontier. 
However, we must state at this point that the authors, while 
deriving the development of the Protestant religion from the char- 
acteristics supposedly bred on the frontier, completely disregard 
the Catholic Church or at best admit its presence but attribute to it 
no influence. This is the reason why we have spent time in a 
brief discussion of religion on the frontier showing what the opin- 
ions of the representative authors of the frontier are on this sub- 
ject. We quote Paxson for his statement is characteristic of this 
mentality among American authors which we hope in succeeding 
chapters to disprove: 

The Church of Rome was notably absent from the group of 
religions that met the frontier needs. In few parts of the 
United States was the Catholic Church of dominant impor- 
tance until a long time after the Great Migration of 1811- 
1815 and until it spread its communion to serve the newer 
social groups. It was only one of the minor forces of the 
West.*4 
Conclusion: We -have attempted throughout this chapter to 

show from internal evidence in the writings of American his- 
torians that they were definitely influenced by the Frontier Hy- 
pothesis of Frederick Jackson Turner. Now, if this were not 
enough we shall quote external evidence that is, quotations from 
historians themselves, who state the profound influence of this 
theory among writers of American history, since the theory was 
first proposed. Robert Riegal, whom we have quoted as being 
influenced by the theory, gives credit to Prof. Turner for being 
the first to give permanent direction to the study of Western his- 
tory. He states that: 

Literally hundreds of young historians have followed the 
Turner tradition so that their enumeration becomes impos- 
sible. 


thousand persons coming from a circuit of a hundred miles. Seventeen 
preachers, as well as many volunteers, preached continually from a Friday 
to the following Thursday and at one time, it is said, three thousand fol- 
lowers lay unconscious on the ground in religious fits while five hundred 
jerked and barked in unison. Such meetings were the natural outcome of 
the abnormal conditions in many sections oi American life. Adams, J. T., 
loc. cit. 

“Paxson, F. L., When the West is Gone, pg. 81-82. 

“Riegal, R. E., op. cit. pg. 540. 
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James Truslow Adams says that Prof. Turner performed a great 
service when he caused the whole of American history to be re- 
written in terms of the frontier ;** and Howard Mumford Jones 
writes the same thing saying that Prof. Turner’s classic essay on 
the “Significance of the Frontier in American History” had revo- 
lutionized the conception of our national development.** Then the 
most famous of Turner’s disciples of the Frontier Hypothesis, 
F. L. Paxson says: 
The name of F. J. Turner easily leads those of the historians 
of the frontier. All American historians have reshaped their 


views of the meaning of our history since the publication of 
his “Significance of the Frontier in American History.’’® 


Finally most significant is the testimony of Louis M. Hacker, 
an opponent of the Turner Theory, who shows not only its influ- 
ence but also the harmful effect it has had as a misinterpretation 
of American History: 


It may be said that he (Turner) has so completely domi- 
nated American Historical writing that hardly a single pro- 
duction in all that time has failed to show the marks of his 
influence. So intensively have all the students and disciples 
of Turner labored, so closely have they covered the field of 
American history with the fine web of their researches, that 
one scarcely exaggerates in saying that patient and obscure 
toiling of another long generation of American historical schol- 
ars will be required to destroy this influence; for Turner 
and his followers were the fabricators of a tradition which is 
not only fictitious but also to a large extent positively harm- 
ful.®° 


With this self-explaining quotation we end this chapter but only 
to begin a series of chapters in which we wish to show that the 
Frontier Hypothesis does not so easily explain American develop- 
ment, culture and characteristics as it was for so long thought to 
do. We do not wish to give the impression that the theory is 
entirely false—it is an ingenious theory which contains much truth 


“Adams, J. T., op. cit. pg. 122. 

“Jones, H. M., op. cit. pg. 5. ; 

®Paxson, F. L., History of Amer. Frontier, pg. 7 (note). 

“Hacker, Louis M., Sections or Classes, Nation, vol. 137, July 1933, pg. 


108. 
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—pbut it is our aim to show that it must be modified to explain the 
facts of our history correctly; and the one fact in which we are 
especially interested and which we wish to treat in this thesis is the 
Catholic Church, its existence in and its influence upon the West 
about which the Frontier Hypothesis is supposed to explain so 


much. 





Ill 
CATHOLIC MISSIONS AS A FRONTIER INSTITUTION 


It has been mentioned previously that according to the Frontier 
Hypothesis the story of the development and influence of the 
Catholic Church in the West has been almost entirely neglected. 
In this chapter it is our aim to show that the Catholic Church, 
especially regarding its missions and missionaries, must be taken 
into consideration if a true conspectus of our Western develop- 
ment is to be attained. However, since the field is so vast, in this, 
as well as in the remaining chapters, we shall limit our treatment 
to the Old Northwest which was the most characteristic labora- 
tory of the Frontier Hypothesis. If we can show that this theory 
needs to be modified in the light of the Church, even in this terri- 
tory, our thesis will be sufficiently substantiated ; for our findings 
in the Old Northwest can apply equally to our other western (and 
even later) frontiers. 

James Truslow Adams, whom, as we have seen, is influenced 
by the Turner theory, even recognizes the need for such modifica- 
tion of the theory. He states that the development of institutions 
and environment is always dependent upon race and even though 
the frontier was perhaps the most important moulding influence 
in American life this was due to the fact that those who came 
under its influence were receptive to it.7’ Thus he holds that racial 
factors must be considered in the receptivity to and the develop- 
ment of our western frontier. In the territory which we are con- 
sidering these racial factors are the French who brought Catholic- 
ism with them when they first arrived. The missionaries came 
with the early French explorers of the Great Lakes region and the 
Mississippi Valley and so the Church existed there before even 
the English Colonists came to our Atlantic Coast. The Catholic 
Church is the oldest organization in the United States and the only 
one that has retained this organization throughout succeeding ages. 


”The Old Northwest lay south of the Great Lakes between the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers comprising the present states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Roosevelt, T., Winning of the West, vol. 1, pg. 33. 

™Adams, J. T., op. cit., pg. 122. 
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Guiding the explorers, the Church left her stamp in the names 
given to the natural features of the land which are so evident and 
too numerous to mention here. The Catholic Church in this 
country did not begin her history after colonies were formed; in 
fact her priests were the explorers and pioneers of the interior, 
some of whom we shall treat later in the next chapter. 

With the settler came the priest and with the priest the Mass 
which hallowed the land before the first stages of human habita- 
tion were begun; and so the altar was older than the hearth—the 
Church was there before the Covered Wagon." 

The authors mentioned previously as authorities on the West 
attribute little or no influence to the Church in the development 
of that region. For instance, Beverly W. Bond, although ad- 
mitting (as he must) that the Roman Catholic Church was the 
first religious organization to secure a foothold in the Old North- 
west, claims that the adherence of the inhabitants was merely 
nominal and the parishes badly run down. In fact he states that its 
influence was negligible at least until the advent of Father Fen- 
wick and Bishop Flaget in a much later period.** Frederick Pax- 
son adds further weight to this when he states: 


In few parts of the United States was the Catholic Church 
of dominant importance until a long time after the Great Mi- 
gration of 1811.%4 


Robert E. Riegal is even more explicit when he says that the 
early work of the Jesuits (who he at least admits were performing 
missionary works among the Indian and French settlers) was of 
particularly no importance to the West since he claims that the 
development of Catholicism among the whites had no connection 
with the missionary work among the Indians.’° To climax this 
derogatory testimony Howard Mumford Jones writes that it seems 
idle for him to devote even a few paragraphs to the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries ; but because they have passed into a legend, according 


™Shea, John Gilmary, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days (1521-1763), 
New York, 1886, pg. 10. 
Bond, B. W., Civilization of the Old Northwest, pg. 466. 
“Paxson, F. L., When the West is Gone, pg. 81. 
*Riegal, R. E., America Moves West, pg. 90. 
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to him, they must be considered even though what they left behind 
was only a legend and a name.”® 

This is sufficient testimony to give evidence of the opinions of 
representative authors of the influence of the Catholic Church on 
the frontier. We must admit in the face of the facts that much in 
these statements is true but it is our purpose to show that these 
authors are not entirely correct in absolutely dismissing the Church 
as having no influence whatever in American growth and develop- 
ment. The very fact of the existence and work of the mission- 
aries in this region is adequate testimony to warrant a modifica- 
tion, whether considerable or slight, of this opinion and hence of 
the Frontier Hypothesis. 

Before mentioning certain missions by way of illustrating their 
influence to show the need for this modification of the Frontier 
Theory, a few words about the mission as a frontier institution 
might be necessary in view of the fact that the missions have been 
attacked as having no importance and little influence on our west- 
ern development. Robert Riegal among other authors states that, 
since the missions were transient, formative, moving institutions, 
they lack permanent effects and consequently were of no impor- 
tance. But such questions as “where is the mission now?”’, “what 
came of it?’”’, forget the purpose of the mission foundation—that 
it was a distinctly frontier institution; and as such it would be 
temporary, transient, moving and not fixed.77 This is the point 
emphasized by Herbert Bolton, former president of the American 
Historical Association, who wrote a classic article on the mission 
as a frontier institution. He writes what we have just summar- 
ized but we shall use his direct words: 

The missions were characteristically and designedly fron- 
tier institutions and it is as such pioneer agencies that they 
must be studied. This is true whether they be considered 
from the religious, political or social standpoint. As religious 
institutions they were designed to introduce the faith to the 
heathens. Having done this, their function was to cease. 
Being designed for the frontier, they were intended to be 
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temporary. As soon as work was finished on one frontier, 

the missionary was expected to move on to another.”® 

However, even though this statement is true, that the missions 
were temporary, this certainly does not mean that they had no 
influence or had no permanent results. The spiritual results 
and influence of the early missions would be more than enough 
to justify their existence and prove their importance. From the 
early missions in the Old Northwest great dioceses arose. The 
missionary outposts of St. Louis, Dubuque, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Vincennes and Bardstown grew until today 
they are the sites of great western dioceses and archdioceses. Even 
if these and other less tangible, spiritual results were not enough, 
the temporal or material influences of the missions would in them- 
selves be sufficient to justify their existence and prove their 
importance. 

From the missions arose educational institutions as the Univer- 
sity of Marquette in Wisconsin where Fr. Marquette and other 
early Jesuits began their missionary activities; the Jesuit College 
of Kaskaskia opened in 1721 and the University of Vincennes.” 
Fr. Gabriel Richard, who founded and directed the first printing 
press in Michigan,®° and who was called the leading educator of 
the Northwest, organized the first complete grade and secondary 
school system in Detroit and became co-founder of the University 
of Michigan serving there as Vice-President and teaching six of 
the thirteen branches taught there.*! 

By these few instances of influences and the items on the mis- 
sions to follow, we hope to show not only how false is the criticism 
of the missions which we have given from the various historians, 
especially that of Howard Mumford Jones, who states, as we have 
seen, that the missions left behind only a legend and a name but 
also that the altar hallowed the land before the advent of the hearth 
—the Church was there before the Covered Wagon. 


Bolton, H., The Mission as a Frontier Institution, American Hist. Re- 
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IV 
THE CHURCH BEFORE THE COVERED WAGON 


Before the Dutch settled the colony of New Amsterdam in pres- 
ent New York in 1664, the region of the Old Northwest was being 
introduced to the Catholic Church through her missionaries. Be- 
fore discussing the first missionary establishments, their extent and 
their influence, we shall present a map of the country which we 
are considering : 
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All the missions of the Old Northwest can be divided into three 
general missions which each comprise many special ones according 
to the diversity of language and peoples. All these have connec- 
tion with these three central missions. The first which forms the 
center for all the rest is called Sault Sainte Marie situated at the 
foot of the rapids between Lake Superior and Lake Huron. The 
second mission which is farthest distant is that of St. Esprit (Holy 
Spirit) toward the western tip of Lake Superior. The third is 
that of St. Francis Xavier at the end of the Bay called Des Puans 
adjoining Lake Michigan.*? 

Ottawa Missions: In 1641 at a great feast of the Algonquin 
Tribes in the Huron Country, the Chippewas, who were won 
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by the gentle, self-devoting ways of the Jesuit Missionaries, 
invited them to their country in the Lake Superior region. The 
Jesuits accepted their invitation and Fr. Isaac Jogues and Fr. 
Charles Raymbault set out by command from their superiors in 
Canada. They arrived in 1642 but could not remain in that dis- 
tant country due to the fact that there was such a scarcity of mis- 
sionaries in the Huron Country.** But in spite of this inability to 
remain, their brief visit is significant as the first attempt of the 
Catholic Church to settle the Great Lakes region at a time when the 
seaboard colonies were but coming into existence. 

After the unsuccessful attempt of the two Jesuits, Fr. Gabriel 
Druillettes and Fr. Leonard Garreau in 1656 to found a mission 
in this territory due to the brutality of the Ottawa Indians, we 
come to the story of the famous Fr. Rene Menard about whom all 
the eulogies concerning the early Catholic missions can well apply. 
As early as 1660 a flotilla of Ottawas descended the St. Lawrence 
River on a fur-trading expedition and again asked for a mission- 
ary. Although he was fifty-five years of age, Fr. Menard accom- 
panied them, destitute and alone, broken with age and toil. In 
spite of their promises of good treatment, the Ottawas subjected 
Fr. Menard to all the drudgery and abuse even going to the extent 
of leaving him to starve on the banks of Lake Superior. They 
returned, however, and took him to a bay which he named after 
St. Theresa since it was on her feast, October 15. Here it was 
that the first mission of the West was founded in the year 1660 
and the first Sacrifice of the Mass was offered upon an altar over a 
century earlier than the first hearth of the permanent American 
settler. In the light of the Frontier Theory this statement needs no 
comment—its significance is evident. In the spring of 1661 an 
invitation to visit them came from some Hurons who previously 
had known the Jesuits in their own country farther to the East 
from which they had been driven by the Iroquois. Fr. Menard 
sought them but lost his way in the woods along the Wisconsin 
River and was never seen again by a white man. Thus ended 
the career of the pioneer herald of the Gospel in the West and 


~ Shea, J. G., History of the Cath. Missions Among the Indian Tribes of 
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thus began the glorious history of the Jesuit Missions in what was 
later to be the Old Northwest Territory.*4 

Fr. Claude Allouez was selected to continue Fr. Menard’s work 
in the Ottawa mission and began his labors on the southern shore 
of Lake Superior in 1665. He may be called the Apostle of the 
West since for the next thirty years he worked and spread the 
Gospel throughout Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois where he 
laid the foundations for many flourishing missions. He founded 
his first mission at La Pointe in Wisconsin on the southern shore 
of Lake Superior which he called the Mission of the Holy Spirit 
but he resolved to leave it and proceed to nearby Green Bay be- 
cause he became weary of the obstinate unbelief of the Indians 
who ridiculed his instructions just as they had done previously to 
the heroic Fr. Menard. 

The accounts of the missionary activities of these two priests 
definitely place the beginnings of Catholicism in the Old Northwest 
at a time when even the French and Indian War was an event 
of the remote future. These missions grew, spread and developed 
until by the time of the very first frontier in the middle of the 
eighteenth century at the earliest they veritably dotted the land- 
scape from the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers to the Great Lakes 
at the border of Canada. Throughout their story the American 
missions present a picture unparalleled for heroic self-devoted- 
ness, energy of purpose, purity of motive and holiness of design.*® 


“Shea, J. G., op. cit., pg. 352-353. Thwaites, Ruben Gold, Wisconsin—the 
Americanization of a French Settlement, Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston & 
New York, 1908, pg. 46. Shea, J. G., The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, 
(1521-1763), New York, 1886, pg. 261-264. 

*“On the 8th of August in the year 1665, I embarked at three Rivers with 
six Frenchmen in company with more than four hundred savages of various 
nations, who, after transacting the little trading for which they had come, 
were returning to their own country.” Thwaites, R. G., Jesuit Relations, 
vol. 50, pg. 249. 

Toward the beginning of September, after coasting along the shores of the 
Lake of the Hurons, we reached the Sault; for such is the name given to a 
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the two lakes, that of the Hurons and Lake Superior. Jesuit Relations, vol. 
50, pg. 263. 
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shone like stars amid the darkness of that infidelity.” Jesuit Relations, vol. 
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Nowhere else can be found more triumphant proofs of the power 
and influence of religion even, as we have stated, for the temporal 
well-being of nations. In all the missionary establishments in this 
territory the same can be said for all the Jesuits—that they went 
to live with the Indians even sharing the trials of primitive exist- 
ence. The Turner Theory makes much of the supposed return to 
primitive conditions from which arose American democracy and 
development; but many years before, the Jesuits, unheralded, de- 
scended to these conditions being determined to sanctify rather 
than change the life of the savages. They strove and succeeded, 
especially Fr. Marquette, Fr. Allouez, and Fr. Gravier who became 
experts in learning the languages of the Indians and in translating 
the teachings of the Church into those Indian languages and 
concepts.*® 

The history of exploration of our country would be most in- 
complete without the story of the expedition of the Jesuit, Fr. 
Marquette and his friend, Jolliet who explored the Mississippi 
River, being the first to discover its course. Fr. Marquette, who 
succeeded Fr. Allouez in the Lake Superior mission, was a man 
of great enterprise and a preacher of unusual power and _ per- 
suasiveness. In view of his future work his time spent at this 
mission was well spent because he met tribesmen from the Illinois 
Country further south who brought him accounts, even though 
vague, of the Mississippi River. Meanwhile on June 7, 16/1, 
Sieur Daumont du St. Lusson, representing France, staged a cere- 
mony the importance of which was the annexation to the French 
Crown of the lands of the West.87 This ceremony was held at an 
assembly of the Indian Tribes at Sault Sainte Marie where both 
the cross and the standard of the king were raised. On this occa- 
sion Fr. Allouez preached Jesus Christ and His Cross to the 
Indians assembled for the ceremony. With France now in posses- 
sion of the West, the search for the Western Sea, for a trade route 
to the Orient, began in earnest. In 1672 a friend of Fr. Mar- 
quette, Louis Jolliet, who formerly was studying for the priest- 
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hood at the Jesuit house in Quebec, but who left his studies for the 
field of professional exploration, did much to arouse interest in the 
discovery of the Mississippi. He made maps and collected con- 
siderable information on the subject (as did Fr. Marquette). 
Jolliet arrived at his mission to get Fr. Marquette to accompany 
him on the journey having orders for himself from the Count de 
Frontenac and for Fr. Marquette from the Jesuit Superior in 
Canada. On May 17, 1673, they set forth on their exploration, 
the results of which are too well known to recount here. How- 
ever, it is Fr. Marquette’s report that has come down to us as the 
only journal of the famous expedition since Jolliet’s account was 
lost when his canoe was upset in the rapids above Montreal.** 
This accounts for the fact that Fr. Marquette’s name has become 
much more intimately connected with the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi’s source than of his almost forgotten companion.8® Thus in 
spite of the discoveries of De Soto, La Salle and others less known, 
Marquette and Jolliet were as much the real discoverers of the 
Mississippi as was Columbus of the New World. 

We have spent some time in recounting these well-known facts 
but we feel that they are necessary for the very fact that they 
took place—that these regions were discovered and settled by 
Catholic priests—serves to weaken the Frontier Hypothesis which 
completely ignores them. In the entire territory of the Old 
Northwest, which was the scene of the first American frontier, 
the ground, whereupon later American settlements arose, was 
trod, broken and hallowed by the work, ministry and even the 
blood of the Catholic missionaries over a century before. 

As we have seen, Fr. Marquette succeeded Fr. Allouez at the 
Mission of the Holy Spirit on Lake Superior but since the Sioux, 
a fierce tribe further West, declared war on the Ottawas, Fr. 
Marquette had to flee with them to Mackinac, Michigan, where 
he founded the mission of St. Ignatius.*° Fr. Allouez had a wan- 
dering life going from the mission of the Holy Spirit in Wisconsin 


“Thwaites, R. G., Jesuit Relations, vol. 55, pg. 115. 
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to Green Bay in the same territory and then later to the missions 
among the Illinois. 

From the Jesuit Relations it is interesting to note that Fr. 
Marquette writes that the Ottawa Indians are generally super- 
stitious to an extraordinary degree. This is especially evident, 
he says, in their feasts and juggleries and it is because of this 
that they harden themselves to the teachings that are given 
them.®*! 

Such in brief is the story of two priests who founded the Ottawa 
Missions in the upper regions of the later Old Northwest territory 
many years before the American colonists were supposed to have 
established the true American culture and democracy—many years 
in fact before there were even such people as American colonists. 
Such in summary was the wandering life of Fr. Allouez, the 
Apostle of Wisconsin, and his many associates®? throughout the 
present states of Michigan and Wisconsin, especially on the shores 
of the Great Lakes of Huron and Superior. For years their work 
was this: continually visiting the various stations which they es- 
tablished, instructing in public and private, planting the cross 
wherever God led them; above all endeavoring to abolish idolatry, 
superstition which were among the most formidable obstacles to 
their success. 

Illinois Missions: The story of the earliest foundations in 
the lower part of the Old Northwest territory is similar. This 
too was first visited by missionaries who called it the Illinois 
country, embracing our present states of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
because it was inhabited by tribes bearing that name. 

The Illinois Indians first met the missionaries of Christ at La 


* Thwaites, R. G., op. cit., vol. 54, pg. 173. 
CHART OF THE OTTAWA MISSIONS 


Missionary Arrived Mission Died 
Jogues July 2, 1636 1642 1646 
Raymbault 1637 1642 1642 
Menard July 8, 1640 1660-1661 1661 
Allouez July 11, 1658 1665-1689 1690 
Marquette Sept. 20, 1666 1668-1675 1675 
Dablon 1665 1668-1671 
Andre 1668-1679 
Druillettes Aug. 15, 1643 1669-1680 1681 
Nouvel Aug. 4, 1662 1671-1700 
Gravier 1688 1706 


Shea, J. G., History of the Missions Among the Indian Tribes of the U. S. 
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Pointe in Wisconsin where Fr. Allouez planted in 1667 his first 
Ottawa mission. Here also his successor, Fr. Marquette, received 
visits from parties of Illinois from whom he learned their lan- 
guage. When he was enabled to realize his desire of exploring 
the Mississippi, he founded a mission among the Illinois on his 
return trip at Kaskaskia in the present state of Indiana.®* He 
promised to return and establish a permanent mission among 
them; such was the first incidental mission among the Illinois in 
the year 1673 more than a century before the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787 gave impetus to American settlements throughout 
that region. 

In the following year Fr. Marquette received an order from his 
superior at Quebec to begin his mission among the Illinois at 
Kaskaskia as he had promised ; and so on April 8, 1674 he founded 
his mission among the Illinois. In contrast to the Ottawas, Fr. 
Marquette writes that the Illinois had a disposition and docility 
which did not savor of the barbarous. They were eager to receive 
his instructions and enjoy an advantage over the other savages 
as far as the faith is concerned in that they have hardly any 
superstition and are not accustomed to offer sacrifices to various 
spirits as do the Ottawas and practically all other tribes of the 
Northwest region.** Fr. Louis Vivier writing of the Illinois 
says: “I find in them many qualities that are lacking in civilized 
peoples.”®® And so Fr. Marquette remained among the Illinois 
until Easter Sunday (April 14) of that year but due to failing 
health he had to return to Mackinaw in present-day Michigan 
where he died on May 19, 1675. Thereupon Fr. Allouez, the 
founder of so many western missions, was chosen to succeed him 
among the Illinois, among whom he arrived and erected a cross 
in the center of the village on April 27, 1676, a century before the 


“Thwaites, R. G., Jesuit Relations, vol. 59, pg. 189. 

“In contrast to the Ottawas, Fr. Marquette writes that the Illinois have an 
air of humanity which he has not observed in the other nations that he has 
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live by hunting, game being plentiful in that country, consequently they never 
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American Revolution, indicating that Christ had been preached in 
that new land. He left after a short stay but returned in 1678 
intending to prolong his visit for two years but soon after his 
arrival the hostile Iroquois from the northwest invaded the country 
with the result that the Illinois scattered and the mission was 
checked. Fr. Allouez, however, remained until 1679 which 
marked the approach to that region of Robert Cavalier de La Salle 
who was so opposed to the Jesuit missionaries that he showed 
personal antagonism to Fr. Allouez. Because of this the good 
and zealous missionary thought it better to retire and await a time 
when the circumstances would be more conducive to returning.®¢ 

La Salle’s purpose in coming to the West was to accumulate 
wealth by a monopoly of the fur-trade; and although this was his 
purpose, he was not indifferent to religion for three missionaries 
of the Franciscan Recollects accompanied him. These were Fr. 
Gabriel de La Ribourde, Fr. Zenobius Membre and Fr. Louis 
Hennepin. The latter was sent to the West among the Sioux 
and so never returned to the Illinois country. Work among the 
Illinois, where they were stationed by La Salle, after Fr. Allouez 
was practically forced to leave, was the first experience of Fr. 
Ribourde and Fr. Membre at Indian Missions. They had to learn 
the language and consequently became discouraged when conver- 
sions were so few—failing to realize that one or two conversions 
during the first years of missionary work was indeed a triumph. 
This mission was also suspended by another attack of the Iroquois 
who caused the Illinois to flee again thus ending the Recollect 
mission among the IIlinois.%7 

The difficulties which the Recollects experienced and which 
caused their discouragement serve to prove the remarkable courage 
of those Jesuits who succeeded in overcoming such obstacles, con- 
quering the wilderness and planting the seeds of the Church to 
come; and so the American pioneersmen of another century were 
not the first to meet the wilderness ; they were not the first to con- 
quer the elements for both the wilderness and the elements were 
to a large extent met and softened by their predecessors, the heroic 
priests of a century before. 


Shea, J. G., Hist. of Cath. Missions, pg. 409-410. 
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Fr. James Gravier was sent by his Jesuit Superiors in Canada 
in 1687 to resume the Illinois missions after the departure of the 
Recollects. He remained there until 1706 when he was seriously 
wounded by a revengeful savage. Fr. Marest, who later worked 
among the Illinois, writes that it is properly Fr. Gravier who ought 
to be regarded as the founder of the Illinois mission; it was he 
who first made clear the principles of their language and who re- 
duced them to the rules of grammar; all succeeding missionaries 
have only perfected that which he successfully began.°* The story 
of the zeal and labors of the Jesuits who succeeded Fr. Gravier 
from Fr. Rale, Marest, Mermet, Senat to Fr. Merrin in the middle 
of the eighteenth century®® is well described by the statement of a 
naval officer quoted by John Gilmary Shea: 


I cannot help giving the justice due to the Jesuit Fathers 
in regard to their missions. Nothing is more edifying for 
religion than their conduct and their unwearied zeal with 
which they labor for the conversion of these nations. Picture 
to yourself a Jesuit, four-hundred leagues away in the woods, 
with no conveniences, no provisions and most frequently with 
no resource but the liberality of the people who know not 
God, compelled to live with them, to pass whole years with- 
out receiving any tidings with savages who have only the 
countenance of human beings, among whom instead of finding 
society or relief in sickness, he is daily exposed to perish and 
be massacred. 


* Thwaites, R. G., op. cit., vol. 66, pg. 246. 
CHART OF THE TLLINOIS MISSIONS 


Missionary Arrived Mission Death 
Marquette Sept. 20, 1666 1673-1675 1675 
Allouez May 11, 1658 1677-1687 1690 
Ribourde Aug. 1670 1680 1680 
Membre June 1675 1680 1686 
Gravier June 16, 1672 1687-1706 1706 
Rale Oct. 13, 1689 1691-1692 1724 
Marest 1700-1712 
Mermet 1700-1712 
Senat 1730 1730 
Meurin 1750 1768 
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V 
INFLUENCE OF THE MISSIONS 


Thus we have established the fact that the wilderness, which is 
the scene of the Frontier Hypothesis, was broken and trod by a 
good number of missionaries of the Catholic Church; and yet, 
although these missions were marvelous examples of clerical devo- 
tion and zeal, they were not as successful as we should like to 
write.1°! This situation is due almost entirely to the obstacles that 
faced the missionaries. This explains the fact, which we have 
seen in narrating a brief conspectus of the Ottawa and Illinois 
Missions, that many of the missionaries, especially the Recollects, 
became discouraged and left either to return to Canada or to at- 
tempt to found a successful mission elsewhere. This condition 
also explains the fact that the missions, when operating, were not 
always in a flourishing condition and so were not a pronounced 
influence upon the later settlers. This, however, does not mean, 
as the historians have suggested, that the missions were worthless 
to such an extent as to warrant omitting them from the history 
of our western growth and development. 

From the Jesuit Relations themselves we learn the vicissitudes 
of the priests who tried to establish missions in this territory. 
We related the story and hardships of the first of such Jesuits, 
Fr. Rene Menard together with the difficulties which caused Fr. 
Claude Allouez, the Father of our Western Missions, to abandon 
mission after mission because of either the hostility or moral 
character of the Indians. To illustrate this we quote from Fr. 
Allouez regarding the Sinagoux, a tribe of Ottawa Indians: 


They are very far from the kingdom of God because of 
their extreme attachment, above all the nations, to indecencies, 
sacrifices and jugglery.. They turn prayer into ridicule and 
scarcely will they hear us speak of Christianity; they are 
proud and without intelligence so that I think there is so little 


™T here is strong doubt whether, despite the splendidly human efforts and 
not infrequent martyrdom of the missionaries which illumines the pages of 
our history, any considerable number of normal North American savages 
were ever fully converted to the Christian Faith. Thwaites, R. G., Wis- 
conson—the Americanization of a French Settlement, pg. 48. 
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to be accomplished with the nation that I have not been will- 
ing to baptize the children.!°? 


Fr. Marest of the Illinois country writes: “It is a miracle of the 
Lord’s mercy—we must first make men of them and afterwards 
work to make them Christians.”’ Incidentally this reference 
of Fr. Allouez to baptism refutes a charge made by historians 
and mentioned by J. G. Shea to the effect that the Catholic mis- 
sionaries were content with sprinkling a few drops of water on 
the forehead of the warlike proselyte while the Protestant mission- 
ary sought to wean him from barbarism and penetrate his savage 
heart with the truths of Christianity. Throughout the Jesuit 
Relations the contrary can be shown—that instruction always pre- 
ceded baptism in those who had attained the use of reason and 
even then baptism was deferred to test the constancy of the can- 
didate. Again we have the words of Fr. Allouez to show the truth 
of this statement : 

I baptized only four who knew the Pater, Ave, Credo and 
Catechism ; but I have the consolation that the majority of the 
village have been instructed in the catechism and in the mys- 
teries of our holy faith and the prayers of the Church. In 
fact from morning to night I do nothing else all day long; 
and my mind is satisfied on this point, that they are convinced 
that I go to see them for no other reason than to teach them 
the road to heaven.!% 

Besides refuting the objection mentioned above, this statement 
shows that in spite of the obstacles and the discouragements the 
missionaries did succeed in their noble and holy work. With the 
zeal of the priests the spread of the faith progressed so that of the 
six hundred Illinois Indians in the missions in 1750 all but six 
were baptized.'® As we said, we could go on indefinitely relating 
incidences of the successful results of the efforts of the missionar- 
ies; but it must not be forgotten also that complete and enduring 
conversion throughout the Northwest was not attained due to the 
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internal obstacles suggested above regarding the character and 
habits of the Indians together with serious external difficulties. 

The country itself presented numerous obstacles for there was 
the danger due to lack of food and drink which very few could 
endure; danger from the furious rapids on rivers (which, as we 
saw, caused the records of Louis Jolliet to be lost) ; danger to the 
health of white men unaccustomed as they were to such climate— 
some missionaries were frozen to death and others died beneath 
the heat of a western prairie; and finally and most frequent was 
the danger from roving tribes of hostile savages for the Chick- 
asawas and Cherokees of the south constantly threatened the white 
man particularly in the Illinois country. This danger gives us 
Fr. Antoine Senat, the only recorded martyr of the Illinois mis- 
sions, who was captured by the Chickasaw Indians while giving 
spiritual help to his troops when he could easily have fled for 
safety.1°7 

An obstacle quite different from those already related but none 
the less a serious obstacle was the fact of the suppression of the 
Jesuits in 1763 which was a death blow to the missions of the Old 
Northwest. The Parliaments of France in 1761 had condemned 
the Jesuits and measures were taken for their suppression. The 
Superior Council of Louisiana in 1763 resolved to imitate their 
example as we learn from J. G. Shea: 

This insignificant body of provincial officers, assuming to 
decide in matters ecclesiastical, of which they were profoundly 
ignorant, issued a decree. This condemned the Society of 
Jesus as dangerous to royal authority and forbade its members 
to use its name or habit; ordered all property to be sold at 
auction except personal books and clothing; declared that 
their chapels, the only places of Catholic worship throughout 
the Northwest, were to be destroyed leaving the faithful des- 
titute of priest and altar.1°° 
It is easily seen how this was a death blow to the missions. 

Although the priests whom we have mentioned worked through- 
out the Northwest previous to this decree, their work was de- 
stroyed ; this explains to a large extent why there were no enduring 
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results to their labors when the American colonists began arriving 
after 1787. 

Finally another most important obstacle was the Indian Wars 
which began soon after the English took possession of the West 
in 1763 and after the American Revolution in 1783. These lasted 
for a half a century and served to extinguish the faith throughout 
the Indian tribes and to enkindle a distrust for the white man 
which certainly was far from beneficial for future mission at- 
tempts. Since the Indians, due to these wars, were deprived of a 
pastor, were forced to mingle with war-parties of pagan tribes, 
they shared in their superstition and as a result soon lapsed into 
many of the old customs of their race which the missionaries had 
worked so hard to eradicate. 

Taking the missions, as we have presented them, into considera- 
tion—the mission establishments, their condition and their ob- 
stacles—what influence did they have upon our national growth 
and development? We have mentioned briefly in passing various 
points which would cause a modification of the Frontier Theory. 
Now we shall repeat by way of coordination these and add a few 
others to show that there is definite need for such a modification. 

The material fact of the early existence of the Catholic Church 
in the Old Northwest is the first to claim our attention. We have 
stated several times throughout this chapter that the wilderness 
of the Old Northwest, which is such an important part of the 
Frontier Theory, was traversed, and broken by the feet of many 
missionaries at least a century before the American settlers arrived 
to give rise to the so-called American character. When the first 
covered wagons rolled into our present states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois from the East and South, that territory had long 
before witnessed the presence and establishments of such as Fr. 
Marquette, Fr. Allouez and Fr. Gravier and had had its soil 
spotted by the blood of such as Fr. Senat. 

In fact the great, western metropolis of Chicago emerges into 
history with the presence on its site of Fr. Marquette in 1673. 
No earlier visit of a white man, says Fr. Garraghan, is anywhere 
vouched for in documentary records and so it was reserved for 
- Fr. Marquette to identify himself with Chicago as its earliest 
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known resident for he arrived at the mouth of the Chicago River 
on December 4, 1674 and camped there for a period of days where 
he celebrated Mass, the first religious service on record in the 
history of Chicago.1% 

The Church, thus, was there before the covered wagon al- 
though, as we have remarked, not in a completely flourishing 
state. Yet the Church, nevertheless, was the first institution of 
those lands and her members were the first white men to make 
definite establishments within those boundaries. 

Secondly is the influence of the missionaries as explorers with- 
out whose work these lands and their natural features would 
never so soon have come to the knowledge of man. This point is 
expressed implicitly by Herbert Bolton of the University of Cali- 
fornia who says: “Most of our American explorers, heroes of the 
West, from Smith to Fremont were in reality belated explorers 
of a foreign country.”!7° This is because their so-called discoveries 
were previously known and traversed by the Catholic missionaries 
bringing the Gospel of Christ. William Warren Sweet, a famous 
authority on religions in our country, shows the debt that our 
country owes to the Jesuit missionaries when he says: 


The Catholic missions about the Great Lakes were more 
successful than were those among the Iroquois and their work 
has lasted until this day. The French Jesuits were intrepid 
explorers as well as devoted missionaries and America is in 
their debt for making known to the world for the first time 
much of the region which now is included in the states of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota.""! 


Most significant of these is Fr. Marquette whose exploration of 
the course of the Mississippi River and the detailed and accurate 
journal that he wrote concerning his expedition opened up to 
trade and colonization the Louisiana Territory from Canada to 


the Gulf of Mexico.!!” 


1%Carraghan, Gilbert, J., Chapters in Frontier History, Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, 1934, pg. 30-32. 
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Thirdly the profitable business of the fur-trade was not without 
influence from the missionaries. Since the priests were primarily 
messengers of the Gospel and secondarily explorers, they aided 
many of the French fur-traders due to their knowledge of the 
geography and topography of the country. This was evidenced 
by the fact that the missionaries knew the Indian trails which 
became fur-trading routes for the French and later for the Amer- 
icans who adopted the itinerary of the French fur-traders making 
out of this business, which was small in the hands of the French, a 
gigantic industry giving rise to such industrial magnates as John 
Jacob Astor. This fact, that such was the result to the French 
and Americans of the knowledge and cooperation of the early 
Catholic missionaries, cannot evidently be overemphasized. John 
Gilmary Shea writes of the moral influence of the missionary on 
the fur-traders when he says: 

The missionaries were in early times the only representa- 
tives of civilized authority on the frontier and alone exercised 
control over the independent fur-traders. These traders found 
in the missionaries monitors in their waywardness, consolers 


in sickness and affliction, encouragers in all that tended to 
keep them within the laws of moral and civilized life.1* 


This last quotation is significant even though it is confined to 
influences of the missionaries upon the French traders whereas 
the fact that we have given above directly has a profound bearing 
on American growth and development. 

Fourthly and perhaps the most important contribution of the 
missions and missionaries to American development is the fact 
that due to contact with and instructions by these missionaries 
the Indians had made unusual advances toward civilization. Fr. 
Marest in 1712 writes of this in the Jesuit Relations commending 
the French Catholics for their influence upon the Indians observing 
that Christianity and intercourse with the French had civilized the 
Indians. Fr. Marest continues later on: 


tion and the period of French occupation promptly followed. Thwaites, 
R. G., Wisconson—the Americanization of a French Settlement, pg. 62. 
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Christianity, as I have said, has softened their fierce habits 
and they are now distinguished for certain gentle and polite 
manners that have led the Frenchmen to take their daughters 
in marriage. Moreover, we find in them docility and ardor 
in the practice of Christian virtues.1!5 


Thus this was the type of Indian that met the American colonists 
when they migrated to the Old Northwest territory in the late 
eighteenth century. The fact that, in contrast to the condition of 
the Indians whom the missionaries met, the Indians of the North- 
west were civilized plays an important part in the modification 
of the Frontier Hypothesis. This means that the American char- 
acter did not entirely grow from contact with the wilderness, 
overcoming hardships and conquering hostile savages. Rather, if 
any strong character was to be formed in anyone because of this 
contact, it would be the character of the missionaries who were the 
ones who met the Indians in their hostile state and civilized them. 
Fr. Eugene W. Shiels states that the part of the Frontier Theory 
which states that the settler met the forest, the unbroken soil 
and the savage, conquered them and settled, is widely true where 
the settler met the Indian as an enemy and a nuisance.''® Thus, 
as we have said, where the Indian was met as a civilized person 
there is evidence to warrant the modification which we are seeking. 
The softening of the savagery of the Indian by the missionary 
certainly aided the advance of the frontier in the Northwest terri- 
tory. This certainly is an influence that should not be neglected ; 
rather it should be seriously considered by the historian of the 
frontier for without it, together with the other influences, the 
American frontier would never have been successful. 


™5I bid. pg. 241. 
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VI 
PATRIOT PRIEST OF THE WEST 


In this and the following chapters we shall treat the condition 
and influence of the Church in the Old Northwest territory in 
the period subsequent upon the Catholic Missions and extending 
to the end of the eighteenth century—the time when the American 
pioneersmen arrived and established organized settlements. We 
shall attempt to show that the story of the Church throughout 
this period necessitates modification of the Frontier Theory since 
the influence of the Catholic Church at that time cannot be over- 
looked. The Church did influence the American settlers and so 
it is not entirely true to say, as did Prof. Turner and his followers, 
that the pioneersmen molded the American character and democ- 
racy independent of all foreign influence and this can incidentally 
include the Church whose subjects in the Old Northwest territory 
were almost entirely the French. 

However, it is neither our aim nor our intention to say that 
this influence of the Church reached tremendous proportions as, 
for instance, it does today. On the contrary we shall see, as these 
chapters progress that the influence of the Church was far from 
outstanding. And yet the fact that the Church did exercise such 
influence certainly is significant inasmuch as it has almost com- 
pletely been neglected by those claiming impartiality as American 
Historians. Although the influence of the Catholic Church was 
not indeed predominant, it nevertheless existed and, as such must 
be considered. The growing, struggling Church at that time was 
not the outstanding institution from a material point of view in 
the eighteenth century; but it definitely was the cradle of the 
Church in days to come. 

And so in this chapter we shall isolate one influence—a personal 
one—from all the rest for it is of such importance in the history 
of America that it deserves to be considered as such. This is the 
story and influence of Father Pierre Gibault, S. J., the Patriot 
Priest of the West. He also has been to a very large extent 
neglected by our secular historians. It will be sufficient to mention 
one, for Theodore Roosevelt in his extensive three volume work on 
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the West, covering the entire history of the territory, which we 
are considering, from 1769-1790, completely neglects giving Fr. 
Gibault the attention, consideration and credit that he deserves as 
a part of American history. 

The French settlements of the Old Northwest which are the 
locale of our story of Fr. Gibault, were founded about the middle 
of the eighteenth century and were grouped in three clusters sep- 
arated by hundreds of miles of wilderness. The first of these, 
containing perhaps a third of the entire population, was situated 
at the Straits of the Great Lakes around Detroit. This was the 
seat of the British power in that section and remained under Brit- 
ish control for twenty years after we had become a nation. This 
territory came into the hands of the British at the close of the 
Pontiac War (1763), the aftermath of the French and Indian War 
which lost for France the ownership of America.1!* American 

The other two settlements were linked together by their subse- 

quent history. The village of Vincennes lay on the Eastern bank 
of the Wabash River and to the West beside the Mississippi far 
above where it is joined by the Ohio lay the famous so-called 
Illinois Towns, the villages of Kaskaskia and Cahokia: 
There were about four thousand inhabitants in these French vil- 
lages divided almost equally between those along the Illinois and 
Wabash Rivers.148 From the overthrow of Pontiac until the 
outbreak of the American Revolution these settlers in the Illinois 
villages and those around Vincennes lived in peace under their old 
laws and customs which they were allowed to maintain under Brit- 
ish Rule. They were at that time little affected by the change 
which transferred their allegiance from one European king to 
another. 

This was the territory and the condition of the French who inhab- 
ited it when our story of Fr. Gibault and his influence on American 
history commences. The first resident priest at Vincennes on. the 
Wabash River was Fr. Sebastian Meurin, S. J., who began mis- 
sionary work in the Illinois country in 1742 according to Fr. 


“Roosevelt, T., The Winning of the West, vol. 1, (1769-1776), G. P. 
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Garraghan.1!® Fr. Walker states that it is certain that he min- 
istered at Vincennes prior to 1763 for his signature attests to a 
marriage at St. Francis Xavier’s Church at Vincennes in April 
21, 1749.12 As we saw, the Decree of 1763 from the Council of 
Louisiana banished the Jesuits from this territory but Fr. Meurin 
remained by was of exception. Since he could no longer supply 
the needs of the people, he petitioned Bishop Briand of Quebec 
to send him another missionary and so the first priest to minister 
to the inhabitants of Vincennes after the decree banishing the 
Jesuits was Fr. Pierre Gibault. 

Fr. Gibault was born in Montreal on April 7, 1737 and was 
ordained in 1768 on the Feast of St. Joseph immediately after 
which he was sent to the Illinois missions arriving in the same 
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year (1768).1*!_ It was apparently intended that Fr. Gibault take 
up his residence at Cahokia but since that settlement had dwindled 
away, Kaskaskia was the most important mission, its inhabitants 
wishing Fr. Gibault to establish his residence among them. The 
disinterested Fr. Meurin, in order to leave to the new missionary 
the more populous posts and best means of support, withdrew to 
Cahokia. The people of Kaskaskia were influenced-by the domi- 
nant party of Louisiana which caused the banishment of the Jesuits, 
and so were hostile to Fr. Meurin to such an extent that many 
would not recognize him as their pastor. And yet, Fr. Gibault 
was welcomed by them, receiving faith and devotion from them, 
due especially to the fact that he conducted for them evening 
prayers every night in the Church and catechetical instruction 
four times a week.1*” 

At the insistence of Fr. Meurin the Bishop of Quebec made Fr. 
Gibault his Vicar-General to give him greater authority. Where- 
upon in 1769 he set out for Vincennes, which had not had a priest 
since 1763, where he was enthusiastically welcomed by the people 
who, animated by his zeal, began to rebuild the Church during 
his two months visit with them 

These associations of Fr. Gibault with the inhabitants of Kas- 
kaskia and Vincennes are significant for, had it not been for his 
success among them, his subsequent activities among them in favor 
of the American Cause in the Revolution would never have been 
successful. This is what we are about to relate for in this consists 
the influence of Fr. Gibault in the Old Northwest and his contri- 
bution to American history. 

The story begins in 1778, three years after the Battle of Lex- 
ington. Thus the American Revolution was in progress and at 
that time, as we saw, the territory of the Old Northwest was in 
the control of the British who were in possession of the principal 
towns where they had erected strategic forts. By these forts at 
Vincennes, Kaskaskia and especially Detroit the British controlled 
the West and instigated the Indians to devastate the frontiers of 
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the Atlantic States. As long as our Western frontiers were lack- 
ing a regular garrison, the young confederation was in imminent 
danger of being undermined. A British expedition from the Fort 
at Detroit could have marched unhindered against any post in 
Maryland, Virginia or the Carolinas before relief could be sum- 
moned. Even if only a small portion of Colonial troops were 
withdrawn for this purpose, our continental cause would suffer 
serious detriment. Congress proposed that, if the British posts 
south of the Great Lakes could be destroyed by a single army, the 
Colonial forces would be able to prosecute their war on the At- 
lantic Coast and to hold the whole of Canada at bay with posses- 
sion of the Fort at Detroit.1*% 

Colonel George Rogers Clark, cherishing a dream of driving the 
British from the Mississippi and Ohio back into Canada, thereupon 
proposed to the Virginia Government an expedition to capture 
these forts from the British and secure the territory for the Colo- 
nial Forces. He laid his plan before Patrick Henry, the Governor 
of Virginia and after much deliberation it was accepted. Thus on 
July 4, 1778 he entered the Village of Kaskaskia by surprise at 
the head of a small troop of venturesome frontiersmen. His first 
care was to gain the friendship of the French population which 
was a matter of the greatest importance, not because the French 
with their weak military resources could inflict much injury on 
Clark’s troops, but because their influence with the Indians was 
considerable.1*4 

Clark then assembled the French before the Village Church and 
assured them that they would continue to enjoy the same freedom 
in the exercise of their religion that had been theirs under the 
British flag. Fr. Gibault, who, as we saw, was in the Village of 
Kaskaskia at that time, realized that the interest of his people 
required that they join the Americans. Since they were not at 
first inclined to submit, he spoke to them of the new nation, of the 
principles upon which it was founded and that they also would 
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belong’ to this glorious nation if they would take the oath of alle- 
giance. As a result the town was soon enthusiastic over the 
change and the oath of allegiance was taken. In fact the influence 
and enthusiasm of the people of Kaskaskia was so pronounced 
that the inhabitants of the Village of Cahokia to the West also 
acknowledged the new rule. Fr. Gibault did not think it merely 
the most expedient thing to influence his people toward the Amer- 
ican Cause, but rather did so out of deep conviction for from the 
Account of George Rogers Clark we learn that Fr. Gibault was 
inclined to favor the revolutionary cause even before the arrival 
of his forces at Kaskaskia. 

Thus, it can surely be said that to Fr. Gibault’s powers of per- 
suasion, his knowledge of the arguments best calculated to appeal 
to his simple parishioners, the American General owed the active 
aid that made subsequent expeditions possible.1** 

It is in these subsequent expeditions that we find the cul- 
minating contribution of Fr. Gibault to the cause of the American 
Revolution which deserves for him a permanent place in American 
History. George Rogers Clark then proposed to march on Vin- 
cennes for the Illinois Country could not be called American as 
long as the American troops were menaced by the English who 
held a fort at Vincennes about two hundred miles away. Fr. 
Gibault in a conference with Clark, to whom he had been sum- 
moned because he was the most influential man in that region, 
advised against any military offensive against Vincennes. He 
stated that, since the English troops had been temporarily with- 
drawn, the defense of Vincennes must be undertaken by the in- 
habitants, most of them being French and parishioners of Fr. 
Gibault. If Clark attacked them and the people resisted in arms, 
the fate of the village was doomed for a struggle would result 
only in a useless loss of life and property for both sides. Clark 
could not take the place by surprise, as he took Kaskaskia, because 
his presence in the neighborhood was widely known. Thus Fr. 
Gibault offered to undertake to win over the citizens of Vincennes 
to the American cause. Convinced of both Fr. Gibault’s influence 
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in the country and likewise of his fidelity, Clark willingly assented 
to the missionary’s plan especially because, as was previously men- 
tioned, Fr. Gibault’s American sympathies were known to Clark 
even before his arrival in the Illinois Country.17* 

Dr. Jean Laffont was named as Fr. Gibault’s associate to attend 
to the purely political part of his mission to Vincennes while 
Fr. Gibault himself would give hints of a spiritual nature since 
he was to address the people of Vincennes and place the situation 
before them from the standpoint of their spiritual interests. In his 
enthusiasm for the American Cause Fr. Gibault found no difficulty 
in persuading his parishioners to take the oath of allegiance to the 
new government as had the people of Kaskaskia previously. Fr. 
Gibault then returned to Kaskaskia with the welcome tidings that 
the American Flag had been raised at Vincennes. 

Fr. Gibault has been charged with having forced the people of 
Vincennes to take the oath of allegiance to the new American 
Government at Virginia but he always denied this and Monsieur 
Laffont has confirmed this denial. Fr. Gibault confined himself to 
advising the inhabitants to avoid bloodshed by offering no oppo- 
sition to Clark’s troops. This advice served only to remove the 
hesitation of the people for, as a matter of fact, their loyalty to the 
British was negligible and many were still attached to the King 
of France with whom the Americans were allies. It seems certain 
that the taking of the oath was the direct work of Monsieur Laffont 
although it is true that the advice of Fr. Gibault naturally led to 
it 127 

In December 1778 the British General Hamilton from the Fort 
at Detroit retook Vincennes in the face of no resistance. At this 
time one half of Clark’s enlisted men insisted upon returning home 
after their three months of service and at the same time his soldiers 
also left leaving him with only eight men to attack the newly forti- 
fied Vincennes. Since he decided that it was best to attack, he 
called for volunteers and fwo companies of French Catholics re- 
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ported at Kaskaskia for the dangerous expedition. Clark was well 
aware of the fact that this was a desperate undertaking but it was 
the only way to save the Northwest for the Americans. Thus on 
February 5 about one hundred and seventy French Catholics 
started on the march against Vincennes. Before leaving, Clark 
himself writes that Fr. Gibault’s share in the expedition consisted 
in preaching a sermon suitable for soldiers going to battle and 
ending with an absolution. They then reached Vincennes on Feb- 
ruary 23 and General Hamilton surrendered two days later.1** 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that Fr. Gibault under- 
took his mission to Vincennes in an official capacity because Clark 
defrayed the entire cost of the mission. In fact in British mili- 
tary circles in Canada it was generally understood that Fr. Gibault 
was the chief agent in bringing about the surrender of Vincennes 
to the Americans. Upon this achievement should rest his fame 
as an ultimate part of American History. Judge John Law, the 
historian of Colonial Vincennes, concerning the achievement of 
Fr. Gibault writes : 
Next to Clark the United States are indebted more to Fr. 
Gibault for the accession of the states comprised in what 
was the original Northwest Territory than to any other man. 
The conquest of Vincennes and especially the work of Fr. 
Gibault, which was so necessary to bring it about, stands second 
to no similar event in American History in its far-reaching im- 
portance to the nation. It is doubtful whether the experiment of 
our new republic could have been successful without it; for it 
firmly established American control over the territory south of the 
Great Lakes and west of the Alleghenies enabling the Colonial 
Army to win the war and give rise to the United States of America. 

The influence of the Catholics in this phase of our history is 
evident for was it not with an army of French Catholics that 
George Rogers Clark finally overcame General Hamilton at Vin- 
cennes and was not the work of Fr. Pierre Gibault a condition 
without which this glorious and significant victory would never 
have taken place—thus surely deserving for him the title, Patriot 
Priest of the West. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE PIONEERS 


In view of the facts concerning Fr. Gibault and his efforts’ in 
behalf of our young nation which we discussed in the last chapter 
the conclusion to be drawn is obvious—a conclusion which com- 
pletely shows that the Frontier Hypothesis is far from entirely 
true. The influences of the Patriot Priest and his French Catholic 
parishioners, as favorable circumstances for the advance of the 
American frontier, are in certain opposition to that tenet of the 
Frontier theory which claims, as we have often related, that the 
American pioneers conquered the untrammeled wilderness giving 
rise to the American character and democracy untouched by any 
foreign influences. 

We shall attempt to go further in our partial refutation of the 
Frontier Hypothesis as this chapter progresses by considering 
general instances, varying in character, by which the French Cath- 
olics in the Old Northwest influenced the American frontier. Al- 
though this influence due to external obstacles may have been only 
a material one—that is, the fact that the Catholics opened the 
first frontiers by settling in this territory long before the American 
frontier advanced across the Alleghenies—if it can be shown, then 
a further modification of the theory will be necessary. 

Beginning of the American Frontier: The American Frontier 
movement began as early as 1763 after the Treaty of Paris closing 
the French and Indian War but this first movement was neither 
extensive nor organized. Various English projects to colonize the 
Illinois Country after 1763 were undertaken to exploit this rich 
land but all these attempts were unsuccessful whether it be the 
Mississippi Land Company, the Illinois Land Company of the 
Wabash Land Company all of which made attempts to settle from 
1766-1775.17° 

With the ending of the American Revolution, the rush of settlers 
to these Western lands assumed striking proportions but even 
this was nothing in comparison to migrations later in the century 
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prompted by the fact that the government positively induced settle- 
ments by land grants and especially by a law which organized the 
territory in which the pioneer hoped to settle. As we saw pre- 
viously, the Old Northwest territory was under the rule of Vir- 
ginia which gradually proved far from beneficial to the people 
since there was hopeless confusion regarding conflicting claims to 
the land on the part of both Americans and French. As a result, 
in spite of the various states which claimed the land, Congress 
accepted the entire territory as a gift from the Virginia Legislature ; 
and so it became part of the Federal Domain. 

With the territory in its possession, Congress proceeded to ar- 
range for its disposition and so passed the Ordinance of 1785 
which was to settle the land claims. However, it remained for 
Congress to determine the conditions under which the settlers 
could enter the new land and under which states should be formed 
within its boundaries. And so two years later in 1787 Congress 
passed the law which concerns our treatment of the frontier in the 
Old Northwest. This was the famous Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 18° 

This Ordinance gave the impetus to extensive American frontier 
settlements. Thus the first organized American settlement after 
the Ordinance was established in Marietta, Ohio, on April 7, 1785, 
which marked the beginning of the orderly conquest of the lands 
that now form the heart of our republic. 

General Influences of the French Catholics: While all this was 
going on, the French Villages in the Old Northwest, mentioned 
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in a previous chapter, had a high degree of civilization since 1699. 
This is a fact all too often overlooked by American historians— 
that the French and the Catholic Church were occupying this 
territory for many years previous to the first American settle- 
ments. We must not forget the French Catholic origin of such 
places as Detroit, Green Bay in Wisconsin, St. Louis and Chicago, 
for it is forever true that our present day prosperity in those 
regions is based upon these old Catholic foundations of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

It is a lamentable fact that the story of the French Catholics 
in this portion of our country had failed to get the praise and 
consideration that it deserves. Prof. Bond, for instance, as we 
shall see later in this chapter, considers the French and their 
influence as completely negligible. This is worthy of note for 
Prof. Bond with his authoritative work, “The Civilization of the 
Old Northwest” had given us one of the finest treatises on this 
fascinatingly important section of our country. However, because 
of many obstacles and circumstances the French of those old days 
have to a large extent passed away permitting the children of 
other nations (non-Catholic nations) to enjoy the fruits of their 
labors. Many of the French from the Illinois villages of Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia and the town of Vincennes departed into Canada or 
to New Spain across the Mississippi where they could maintain 
their just titles to their land and practice their religion in freedom, 
liberties which were not allowed them as the migration of Amer- 
ican settlers advanced upon them. Those French who remained 
in the Illinois country were swamped by migrations of American 
pioneers so that today throughout the Old Northwest there remain 
only French names and some French families descended from a 
period even before the English conquest. 

There is but one thing that remains: there is scarcely a place in 
which once the Jesuit missionaries of Old France had a chapel, 
where today there does not stand at least one Catholic Church. 
It is that persistence of the Catholic faith throughout the history 
of the Middle West that is most significant.'*1 The Church is there 
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in spite of the fact that the Jesuit missionaries were forced to leave ; 
but their disappearance, in the light of what we have already seen, 
is not difficult to understand for they were driven out in 1763 
by the Decree banishing the Jesuits, together with the fact that, 
when the territory came into American hands little interested in 
Catholic missions, it was almost impossible for them to continue 
their work. However, as the French frontiers were submerged 
by the advancing frontier of America the Church and her mis- 
sionaries did suffer but another generation was to see the fruits 
of the seeds planted by the early Catholics in the permanent estab- 
lishment of the Catholic Church on the new frontier in the Dioceses 
of Bardstown in 1808 and that of Vincennes in 1834.1%2 

The appearance of later immigrants with their churches and 
schools is sometimes credited with the beginning of Catholicism 
in the West but it must always be remembered that the pioneer 
work had been done by the French. Even though they lacked the 
means to perfect their work, they did furnish the important foun- 
dation for the present structure of the Church. And so the 
thriving Catholic Church of another century was built upon old 
French foundations establishing a link that will enable us to say 
that as long as white men have been in these regions there have 
always been Catholics. 

In the interest of fairness and truth to the French Catholics we 
shall enter into a brief discussion by way of comment upon the 
various diatribes hurled against the French by historians of note 
especially Prof. Beverly Bond and Theodore Roosevelt. The 
latter author writes of the French: 


Hospitable but bigoted to their old customs, ignorant, indo- 
lent and given to drunkenness.1** 


while Prof. Bond speaks of them as a “shiftless lot”.1°4 Fr. 
McAvoy in reference to this last phrase says that it is unsym- 
pathetic with the sufferings which these people had endured. That 
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they were “chiefly concerned with the problem of securing a living” 
is hardly a distinguishing mark of the French for all frontiersmen 
were deeply, if not wholly concerned with this problem. The vir- 
tue of thrift which was so much stressed and even exaggerated 
by the Protestants so as to become dominant in American life 
was not nearly so important to these French.’** In view of the 
statement of Theodore Roosevelt we can say that the disorderliness 
of the French was of a far milder type than that of the American 
backwoodsmen for the French always maintained a respect for 
law and constituted authority. 

Continuing his discussion of the French, Theodore Roosevelt 
writes : 

They were not very industrious nor very thrifty husband- 
men. Their farming implements were rude and their methods 
of cultivation simple and primitive and they themselves were 
often lazy and improvident.'** 


These reasons are alleged to explain the fact that their influence 
in the Old Northwest was not economically considerable but this 
lack of influence can be explained by reasons which are more 
fundamental and less culpable. It is rather the enforced poverty 
of the French that is both significant and disheartening because it 
precluded their raising themselves to a better state. Those who 
were thriving farmers had been forced by Indian raids to give up 
any intention they had for extensive farming. Then especially with 
the coming of the American Government did the land problem 
become acute. The government claimed all the land with the result 
that the French found themselves without much land and without 
money. Their claims against the state of Virginia and the Amer- 
ican Government, as indicated elsewhere, were never paid. Even 
when the actual claims were settled, only seventeen French names 
appear on the list of those to whom the land was conferred out of 
two hundred and forty-five French who originally owned the land 
by reason of legitimate claims.'** 

This fact of impoverishment must be considered in explaining 
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the failure of these early French settlers to influence to any great 
extent the subsequent social and political institutions of the Old 
Northwest. In view of this it does not seem historically fair of 
authors such as Theodore Roosevelt to say that the failure of 
French political and social influence was due to laziness and im- 
providence. This end would have been the lot of any people no 
matter how industrious or thrifty if they had been forced to be 
subjected to the difficulties which impoverished the French and 
rendered them incapable of definite influential strides in the Old 
Northwest. 

In social life the French were pleasant, proverbial in their hos- 
pitality and to strangers their courtesy was constant. The vul- 
garity of the American frontier was unknown to them for they 
on the contrary always possessed refinement and culture in all 
their endeavors.'*® We can add authoritative evidence to this 
statement by quoting from Howard Mumford Jones of the Univer- 
sity of California, who in this statement is contrary to his associate 
American historians : 

The American passing westward came into contact with 

a French culture unique and old.1%° 


In the light of these facts it seems very hard to understand how 
such authors as Prof. Bond can unqualifiedly condemn the French 
Catholics as illiterate.'4° We must, however, admit the partial 
truth of this statement for the illiteracy of many of the French 
during this period, as Fr. McAvoy states, is a fact too potent to be 
denied.'41_ The best evidence that one has of this is in the repeated 
statements of the missionaries who worked among them found in 
the Jesuit Relations. However, although the trappers and traders 
of no national group were educated, there were many educated 
persons in the French settlements throughout the Northwest terri- 
tory. The very fact that they were Catholics who practiced their 
religion to the best of their ability even in the absence of a priest 
(which was all too frequent) is worthy testimony to the fact that 
they were far from ignorant. 
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Education must not entirely be determined from a materialistic 
standpoint for would it not be true to say that those, who possess 
and practice the true religion, embracing as it evidently does the 
knowledge of God, are to be considered more educated than those 
who know only the things of this world ?!4?_ In addition to this we 
can state with Fr. McAvoy that had these French settlements been 
built up by succeeding waves of Catholic immigrants from France, 
as were the American settlements, undoubtedly a French Catholic 
literature would have sprung up as it did in Canada and illiteracy 
would have given way to literate expression.1** 

Thus far we have considered one general aspect of Catholic life 
and influence in the Old Northwest—namely, the material fact of 
the existence of French Catholic settlements in the Old Northwest 
long before the Ordinance of 1787 prompted the waves of Amer- 
ican pioneers to throng into that territory. As we saw, the mate- 
rial fact of the existence of Catholics in that region is certain data, 
not to be overlooked and disregarded, which data at least causes 
one part of the Frontier Theory to be modified—that part which 
presupposes that the American pioneers were the first to break 
and trod and conquer the wilderness of the Old Northwest. 

According to the Frontier Theory, the American frontiersmen 
seemed to have been unique in being affected by the primeval forest 
which caused in them a distaste for foreign institutions. However, 
they were not alone in this for the Catholics of the Mid-West were 
generally as much against foreign entanglements as were their non- 
Catholic neighbors for French and Irish and German have all 
tended to drop their national barriers in their common Catholic 
worship.'*4 This fact can show that the tenet of the Frontier 
Theory, basing everything on the frontier as a cause, is far from 
universal. The same fact can also without any exaggeration be 
used as an influence of the Church on our frontier inasmuch as 
the universality of the Church served as a melting-pot into which 
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all nations were submerged and subordinated to the Glory of 
God.14° 

In the writings of the frontier there has often been given the 
notion that the courage manifested on our western frontier was 
something peculiar to the American settlers. The Catholicism of 
the French did not prevent, rather it aided, their possession of the 
pioneering spirit of the frontier. It certainly takes great physical 
courage to leave established ways but there is nothing in the nature 
of pioneer endeavor that is peculiar to any nationality. While it 
has been supposed that the frontier creates a democratic spirit by 
reducing the frontiersmen to a primitive condition, the French 
offered an exception to the rule. They managed to retain the tradi- 
tions of their nationality and so did not return to near-savagery ; 
for they settled, to a large extent, in villages which helped them 
maintain the civilization that they brought with them.’** This 
exception was especially due to the Church through whose influence 
on the French the license of the frontier was transformed into the 
liberty of the law-abiding citizen.1*7 

Finally, even the Catholicism of the French, which we consider 
of such importance and influence as a definite part of the frontier 
movement, has been questioned by Prof. Bond: 


In the French settlements the adherence of the inhabitants 
to the Church was really nominal.'*8 


On the contrary to the French, religion was the essential thing in 
life more necessary than even the civil government. They, how- 
ever, suffered from the absence of priests with the result that 
many became lax in the observance of Church law and became 
ignorant of many detailed points of their faith. This would be the 
obvious condition of any people who for long periods were without 
the aids of Mass, Contession and priestly ministrations. Without 
these the fact that there was a wide margin between faith and 
practice is rather easy to understand. In spite of this, as Fr. 
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McAvoy states, their abiding confidence that the Church would not 
neglect them was a constant challenge to the priest and missionary 
who eventually brought an organized priesthood into the Middle 
West.!4 

Prof. Bond is incorrect when he states that their Catholicism 
was merely nominal. They did, we repeat, decline in their knowl- 
edge of many doctrinal details but this can evidently be explained 
by the fact that their traditions were mostly oral. It must be noted 
that, in spite of this, there was no return to primitiveness in reli- 
gion nor was there multiplication of sects which was the case with 
the Protestant religions of the frontier as William Warren Sweet, 
the authority on frontier religions tells us.15° 

In spite of their lack of normal religious associations, many 
families had a constant fear of losing their religion without which 
they would be destitute for it still greatly influenced their lives. 
So desirous were the Catholics of Vincennes to have the privilege 
of Mass and the other consolations of religion that they volunteered 
to pay all the expenses of a missionary from Canada.15! These 
statements concerning the religion of such heroic and devout people 
render further comment superfluous. 

As we saw, this chapter was especially concerned with the mate- 
rial fact of the existence of French Catholics in the Old Northwest 
long before the arrival of the American pioneers. This fact, the 
importance of which we have tried to indicate, was not treated 
adequately and fairly as we saw from the statements of such 
authors as Theodore Roosevelt and Prof. Bond. We have shown 
that their derogatory statements about the French Catholics do not 
fit the facts—facts which show that their influence, although not 
extensive because of the conditions and circumstances imposed 
upon them, pervaded itself throughout the story of the American 
frontier. 
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INFLUENCES OF THE CHURCH 


Finally, we are about to discuss several isolated instances which 
show that the Catholics in the Old Northwest did influence in a 
positive way the American frontier and its pioneers. Here again 
these are not very great and compelling due to the obstacles pre- 
sented in the previous chapter; but they are none the less true and 
certainly worthy of consideration in an impartial account of the 
frontier movement. 

General Influences: The first group to be presented are more 
general, based upon the principle that the American authorities 
realized the previous presence of Catholics in this territory and 
directed their actions accordingly. Among these general influ- 
ences there are several which concern the customs of the French, 
which the various local American governments throughout the 
Northwest took into consideration in various ways. It was 
really necessary that any new plan of government in these terri- 
tories should be actively conscious of the long-established cus- 
toms of their French population. This point was especially proved 
in the case of the territory of Michigan, the government of which 
failed to recognize these customs. Prof. Bond attributes the com- 
plete failure of the Michigan Government between 1805 and 1812 
to this neglect. Walliam Hull, the Governor of Michigan at that 
time, speaking in English, which the majority of the French popu- 
lation did not understand, outlined the rights of his subjects under 
the Ordinance of 1787; and then with no consideration for the 
customs of the French, who formed the majority of his subjects, 
he proceeded to set up the usual American social and govern- 
mental institutions. This was an important factor contributing to 
the unfortunate situation that arose in Michigan in the early nine- 


teenth century.1°” 


The contrary was the case in the Illinois territory under the 
governorship of St. Clair which began on March 5, 1790. He tact- 
fully recognized the local customs and prejudices of the French 
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and so included among his county officials men of French origin 
as Benjamin Tardavero and Jean Baptiste Barbot.** St. Clair 
was also alarmed at the fact that a great number of his French 
subjects were moving across the Mississippi to Spanish posses- 
sions. Besides the reasons of poverty, injustice and prejudice to 
which we have already referred, there was another that was equally 
motivating to the French. It was this: the fear of the French 
that their slaves would be freed immediately under the Ordinance 
of 1787 (Sixth Provision). Many left for this reason since 
slavery had existed in the Illinois Country ever since the beginnings 
of the French occupation. Realizing this, St. Clair issued a dec- 
laration to the effect that this provision of the Ordinance was not 
in his opinion retroactive and had therefore no effect on the slaves 
that were held before its passage.™* 

These two contrary instances show that the French did have a 
general influence in this respect. Even though this influence was 
only negative, successful government, which was of course impor- 
tant for the Americans, depended upon the attitude toward the 
French which caused it to fail and succeed respectively in Michigan 
and Illinois. 

An influence of the Catholics of the same general category is to 
be found in the tolerance bestowed upon them by both the British 
and the Americans; a tolerance which we may venture to say was 
motivated not by any great love for the Church but rather by 
materialistic and political considerations. If this was the motive, 
it shows that the Catholics, who had been in these territories be- 
fore the advent of the British and the Americans, were of sufficient 
numbers and importance as to deserve and compel tolerant treat- 
ment if the British and American regimes were to be successful. 

The first of these evidences of toleration is found in the Quebec 
Act issued by the British Parliament in 1774 to provide for the 
government of their French provinces. This allowed the French 
Catholics the benefit and use of their own laws and customs and 
stated that the King’s new Roman Catholic subjects may profess 
the worship of their religion according to the rule of the “Romish 
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Church” as far as the laws of Great Britain permit. It freed the 
Catholic Church from the penalties of the Penal Laws of England 
and her colonies and the priests acting under the Bishop of Quebec 
were maintained in all their rights which they enjoyed under the 
French rule.4%* The Quebec Act became the law of the land and 
the Catholics of the Old Northwest territory acquired rights under 
it which could not be disputed with the result that it was regarded 
by the English Colonies as one of the wrongs done to them to jus- 
tify the American Revolution. With this as a result, it is certain 
that the Catholics, due to the Quebec Act, for the existence of 
which they were responsible, exercised a tremendous and far- 
reaching influence on American History throughout the succeeding 
years. 

Similar evidences of toleration commanded by the Catholic 
Church in the Northwest Territory may be found, still during the 
British period, in the Proclamation of the British General Gage 
which granted to the Catholics of the Illinois Country the freedom 
to exercise the worship of their religion according to the rites of 
the Roman Church in the same manner as in Canada.1*® 

Likewise when the Indiana Country was first organized, the 
Roman Catholic Church at Vincennes in 1800 was incorporated, 
which Prof. Bond states is a striking example of the broad- 
minded tolerance of this predominantly American and Protestant 
population.!57 

Lastly in our consideration of these general influences we shall 
treat the cooperation of both the Catholics and the American 
pioneers in the Northwest Territory toward the advancement of 
the new American government in the years following the Revolu- 
tion. Theodore Roosevelt gives us the facts concerning the attitude 
of many of the American frontiersmen to the new government, 
an attitude which is certainly incompatible with the much-pub- 
licized tenet of the Frontier Theory which claims that these pio- 
neers are the true founders and originators of American democ- 
racy. 
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Large groups of the American population of the West were 
constantly clamoring about their rights and were ready to use 
veiled threats if they considered that these rights were threatened 
or denied. In this they showed little appreciation of their duties 
toward the union. They complained continually of the inability 
of the Federal authorities to do them justice or offer them what 
they thought would be adequate protection against the Indians 
and the Spaniards of the West and South. They showed their 
inconsistency for they bitterly opposed the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution which provided for a strong central government. 
They showed little self-control, willingness or patience to wait 
until this became possible to remedy the real or imaginary wrongs 
of which they complained. They were insistent upon prompt and 
effective action and yet they clamored just as forcefully against 
the men who sought to create a national executive with power to 
take this prompt and effective action. They demanded that the 
United States take from the British the Lake posts and from the 
Spanish the navigation of the Mississippi and at the same time they 
failed to understand that, if they separated from the union as they 
threatened, they would forfeit all chance of achieving the very 
purpose which they had in view because they then would be at 
the mercy of both the British and the Spanish. In all probability 
the entire country around the Great Lakes would still be in the 
possession of some European power had the demands of these sep- 
aratists been granted—that the West be broken up into indepen- 
dent states. 

For these positions which they assumed and the opinions which 
they held, it seems that no excuse can be offered. They were the 
enemies of the union and the enemies of mankind whose success 
would have plunged their country into such shame and misery and 
would have hindered for generations the upward movement of 
their race.15§ 

In marked contrast to such an attitude toward their country 
stand the Catholics of the Old Northwest. Their loyalty to the 
American cause in the Revolution which made our subsequent 
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free government possible was shown in detail in a previous chapter 
on Fr. Gibault. We saw that, had it not been for his aid in winning 
over the Villages of Illinois and Indiana from British control, 
George Rogers Clark would never have been successful in con- 
quering the Northwest Territory for the Colonial forces. This 
action of the Patriot Priest enabled our country to control that 
region for, if it were in the possession of the British, the campaigns 
of the Colonial forces in the East would have failed and our sea- 
board territory would have been seriously threatened. 

During the occupation of the territory by George Rogers Clark 
the French showed such great loyalty to the Colonial forces that 
they donated their property to supply Clark’s troops so as to fur- 
ther the American Cause.’*® At a later date the government of 
the United States showed its appreciation for this by compensating 
the French Catholics for the losses they had suffered in the interest 
of the American Cause. Great concessions of land were granted 
to them but this did not occur until 1790, a generation after the 
Revolution for which the Catholics sacrificed their property. This 
item can be concluded by stating that the Federal General Harmer, 
when he came to Vincennes in the Fall of 1787, commented upon 
the good behavior of the French Catholics and their respect for 
the United States Government.'®© 

Specific Influences: The first of the specific instances by which 
the Catholics exercised influence in the Old Northwest is rather 
closely connected with the Catholic loyalty to the American Gov- 
ernment, which we have just related. This influence consists in 
the fact that the Federal Government recognized the aid given 
to it on the part of Catholics especially by Fr. Gibault. 

The government’s action was brought about by the following: 
For some years, Bishop Carroll, the first Bishop of the United 
States, had used his influence with President Washington to induce 
the military authorities to avail themselves of the services of the 
Catholic missionaries for the civilization of the Indians within 
American jurisdiction. Upon the plea of non-interference in reli- 
gious matters the Government declined to act. However, due to 
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constant Indian Wars, the interference of the British with frontier 
posts and Indian tribes but most of all due to the remembrance of 
the patriotic part which Fr. Gibault had taken in the surrender 
of Vincennes, the statesmen then in power reconsidered their short- 
sighted policy. Thus Bishop Carroll offered the services of Fr. 
John Francis Rwet and the offer was accepted with the result that 
a United States Commission was issued to him as “Missionary 
to the Indians” on July 7, 1789, with a yearly allowance of two 
hundred dollars.!*! 

The proposal of Fr. Rivet to have the government agree on a 
uniform and permanent plan of instruction and education for the 
Indian was unique in American History since it was based upon 
cooperation between the government and the Catholic Church. 
It was not successful, however, because the encouragement he re- 
ceived from the government was of the vaguest kind and so when 
his salary even failed to arrive, he tried to do the best he could 
alone. The work of Fr. Rivet centered around Vincennes espe- 
cially where he made many friends among the Americans who 
treated him with utmost respect. He derived great consolation 
from his friendship with Wdliam Henry Harrison, the Governor 
of Indiana. 

At a time when many think the Catholic influence was non- 
existent, it is significant to note that the Governor entrusted the 
education of his four-year-old son to Fr. Rivet at the same time 
as he was instructing the sons of the judges of the Civil Courts. 
In fact the influence of Fr. Rivet was so great that Governor 
Harrison praised him highly as one: 

Constant in his exertions to diffuse principles of sobriety 


and justice among the Indians and to cause them to respect 
the authority of the United States Government.'® 


The ambitious plans of Fr. Rivet for the civilization and educa- 
tion of the Indian represent the Catholic ideal of Indian training 
but they were out of place in the American plan of handling In- 
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dians. The coming of the priest was never a signal for the Indian 
to depart which is in sharp contrast to the callous advance of the 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries to whom it never occurred to grant 
human equality to all. The priest on the contrary regarded the 
Indian as not merely one more soul to save but really and truly a 
potential builder of a new civilization.’™ 

Finally, we come to treat the Catholic influences based upon the 
personal contact between Protestants and Catholics in the North- 
west concentrating especially upon early Catholic educational con- 
tributions. Education was not predominant in the Old Northwest 
of the eighteenth century; in fact there was generally very little 
but what education there was seems to have been due almost en- 
tirely to the Catholic Church which has always been the patron 
of education. This was true also in the Old Northwest although 
we must always remember that the environment of that time and 
the many obstacles presented by frontier settlement was hardly 
conducive to widespread educational influences. 

Catholic Schools existed in the Northwest long before the Eng- 
lish colonists came, remained during the periods of persecution 
and took on a new life with rapid growth when the new United 
States Government was organized.’®* The territory of Michigan 
had its Catholic schools in the eighteenth century ;1© the Jesuits 
maintained an academy both at Kaskaskia and Cahokia ;1® the only 
school undertaken at Vincennes was under the direction of Fr. 
Rivet who arrived there on June 2, 17951®7 and in the same town 
in 1823 the Sisters of Charity arrived to found a school.1® In the 
town of Vincennes even previous to these two establishments Rev. 
Benedict Joseph Flaget, who became pastor at Vincennes on De- 
cember 21, 1792, founded a school there which under his direction 
was soon thriving. In fact during his three years at Vincennes 
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he even stimulated the people to industry by opening a manual 
labor school and by inducing better cultivation of the land by proper 
implements and appliances.’ 

If these examples are not sufficient to establish the fact that the 
Catholic Church was outstanding in educational contributions, we 
may quote a few more as, for instance, the classical school founded 
in Detroit by Rev. John Dillet in 1804'° and, for marked contrast, 
the remarkably early educational institutions of the Jesuits who in 
1696 established a school at their Guardian Angel Mission at the 
present site of Chicago and in 1721 their Jesuit College at Kaskas- 
kia, the first college in the Old Northwest. These facts become 
all the more influential when we consider that the first public 
school, at least in the region of Ohio, was established in 1790 at 
Columbia and two years later another was begun at the nearby 
settlement of Cincinnati.1% 

And so, as one writer states, the Catholic schools in America, 
which have been the source of complaint by fanatical non-Catho- 
lics, have been and are one of the best resources for character 
building in the country. They make for refinement, stability and 
reverence. Perhaps one of the best services that has been given 
by the Catholics in educational value, at least, has been their silent, 
dignified submission to unfair, unmanly treatment insofar as leg- 
islative halls and executive chairs have been barred to them by the 
narrowest prejudices of their non-Catholic fellow-citizens.1™ 

Besides the material fact of the existence of these schools we 
have definite instances of their influence for non-Catholics at- 
tended them for their education. This seems to be a sure indica- 
tion that the Catholic schools preceded either public or non-Cath- 
olic denominational schools in the Northwest. It was pointed out 
previously that Fr. Rivet had a school at Vincennes and that he 
instructed the son of Governor Harrison together with the sons of 
the Civil Judges. His predecessor, Rev. Benedict Joseph Flaget, 
likewise instructed the non-Catholics giving them lessons in 





™Shea, J. G., Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, pg. 489. 
™Henthorne, Sr. Mary Evangela, Cath. Secondary Education in Illinois, 
Mid-America, vol. 6, New Series, July 1935, pg. 148. 
‘ ™Bond, B. W., op. cit., pg. 425. 
™Fleck, L. F., op. cit., pg. 428. 
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French.'** While others, probably desirous of religious education 
since the Catholic Church was for years the only Church through- 
out the Northwest, attended Catholic sermons. They listened at- 
tentively in spite of any anti-Catholic prejudice they may have 
had. In fact they showed to the priests even more respect than 
they showed to their own ministers.’ 

This is found to be a rather widespread practice in the early 
Northwest Territory and surely shows the definite influence of the 
Church, especially upon the minds and souls of the American pio- 
neers. Likewise, in Vincennes, when Bishop Flaget, the former 
pastor of the village and now Bishop of Bardstown, made his 
episcopal visitation of Vincennes, the Protestants came in large 
numbers to the Catholic services while a few days later a group of 
American rangers setting out for the North in 1812 begged his 
blessing upon their journey.17® Further testimony of this is given 
by Fr. Walker who states that Protestants of the Illinois Villages 
generally attended Catholic services.'** In addition to this there 
are many isolated facts which may serve to identify the educational 
contributions of the Catholics as, for example, the “Michigan Es- 
say,” one of the first Western newspapers printed in Detroit in 
1809 and the first printing press on the frontier brought to Detroit 
by Fr. Richard.17* 

We have done little more than mention these educational influ- 
ences of the Catholic Church in the Old Northwest but doing this 
is even sufficient to remedy the false impression of historians who 
either completely neglect them or at least minimize their contribu- 
tion to the story of the Western Frontier. It is our hope that by 
indicating these influences of the Church both general and special, 
material and formal, we may have done something in showing 
that the Frontier Hypothesis, so elaborately fabricated by our sec- 
ular historians, needs definite modification in the light of the early 
Church History of the Old Northwest; a history which surely 
shows that the Catholic Church was on the frontier before the Cov- 
ered Wagons rolled into that territory called the Old Northwest. 


™McAvoy, Thomas T., op. cit., pg. 67. 

Ibid. pg. 141. 

I bid., pg. 128. 

™Walker, F. G., op. cit., pg. 38. 

Bond, B. W., op. cit., pg. 237. Jones, H. M., op. cét., pg. 202. 














CONCLUSION 


We have seen the principal points of the famous Frontier Hy- 
pothesis: First that the pioneers entered the wilderness, trans- 
formed it and were transformed in turn by the wilderness. Second, 
by their contact with the frontier they evolved the true American 
character and democracy independent of any foreign influences. 

Our point has been to show that, in the light of the history of the 
Catholic Church in the Old Northwest, which was the first and 
most characteristic area for the Frontier Hypothesis, this theory 
needs definite modification. We have attempted to prove this by 
taking the various points of the theory and showing how they must 
be modified in accordance with the story of the Church which 
causes such modification to be necessary. 

By a general study of the early Catholic Missions in the Old 
Northwest, showing that they definitely existed and were operating 
years before the Covered Wagon brought the American frontiers- 
men, we have endeavored to indicate that the first tenet of the 
Frontier Theory is far from the complete truth. The pioneers 
were not the first to break and trod the wilderness for the Catholic 
missionaries hallowed the ground of the Old Northwest when the 
American frontier was still East of the Alleghenies. 

In order to supplement the material fact of the existence of the 
Church we have tried to show the formal fact of the influence of the 
missions on the American pioneer. It has been shown that due 
to the Catholic priest the savagery of the Indian has been softened 
so that the American frontier could move in with greater ease 
than if the Indian had never succumbed to the civilizing ministra- 
tions of the missionaries of the Catholic Church. 

The second postulate of the Frontier Theory concerns the de- 
velopment of the American character and democracy independent 
of any external influences. To show the incompleteness of this, we 
devoted an entire chapter to Fr. Pierre Gibault and his influence 
on the frontier emphasizing especially his contribution to the Amer- 
ican cause in the Revolution without which the Colonial forces 
may never have been successful and our nation may never have 


-come into being. 
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With the same point in view the general contributions of the 
French Catholics were exposed, contributions which, as we saw, 
are to a great extent minimized or even entirely neglected by his- 
torians of our Northwest Frontier. Finally, in order to complete 
our discussion of the influences of the Catholic Church on the 
frontier, we mentioned those influences which are material or nega- 
tive, consisting in that the local governments had to take their 
Catholic subjects into consideration if their regimes were to prove 
successful; more formal or specific influences are generally two- 
fold: the recognition given to the Catholic Church in compensation 
for her loyalty during the American Revolution, and the specific 
educational contributions of the Church throughout the Old North- 
west especially in the eighteenth century. 

This is the story in brief of the existence and the influence of 
the Catholic Church on the frontier. This phase of the history 
of our Church and of our Country surely must be developed for its 
riches of inexhaustible historical and apologetic value are lying 
concealed by the forests and prairies of the Old Northwest where 
once the missionaries trod but where today is thriving the Catholic 
Church, the fruit of their endeavors. When the energy of great 
historians has been expanded on the story and significance of the 
mission and the Catholic settlements of the early frontier, then 
will appear a fuller understanding of what the Church is and what 
the Church does. Then a far more truthful and sensible view of 
the power of religious forces in the history of our nation will have 
been realized. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Our ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in the Park Lane 
Hotel, New York City, on December 11, 1945. President Arthur 
J. Remy acted as chairman. His Excellency, Bishop J. Francis 
A. McIntyre, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop and Vicar General of the 
Archdiocese, presided in the name of our Honorary President, 
Cardinal Spellman. The paper, printed at the beginning of this 
volume, was read by Professor Ross Hoffman, Ph.D., of Fordham 
University. President Remy noted that this was the first peace- 
time meeting and he augured even more activity for the Society, 
extending a cordial invitation to Catholic historians to the ranks 
of one of the oldest Catholic historical societies in the country. 
Bishop McIntyre closed the meeting with praise for the address 
of Dr. Hoffman and enthusiasm for the service the Society had 
rendered to the cause of Catholic historiography. Remarking the 
enforced absence of His Eminence, because of other duties, he 
brought the cordial blessing of our revered Honorary President 
to all present. 

DISTINCTIONS 


We note with pride the election of our Archivist, Thomas F. 
O’Connor, to the presidency of the American Catholic Historical 
Association. Mr. O’Connor is at present the historiographer of 
the Archdiocese of New York, engaged in completing the Guilday 
Life and Times of Archbishop Hughes. It is also a pleasure to 
welcome to the Executive Board of our Society the distinguished 
author, John Moody, and the able president of Manhattan Col- 
lege, Brother Bonaventure Thomas. Both have rendered service 
to Catholic history in an eminent degree. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Monograph XXI, El Rio del Espiritu Santo, by Dr. Jean 
Delanglez, has been the recipient of several discerning reviews in 
recent months. While some reviewers have questioned the thesis 
of this twenty-first volume in the Society’s series—namely, that 
El Rio del Espiritu Santo is not the Mississippi—no one has 
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gainsaid the magnificent scientific apparatus of Dr. Delanglez’ 
work. Typical is the review by Barbara Boston, which appears 
in the April, 1946, issue of the American Historical Review: 
“The question at issue in this essay is whether the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo of the Spanish geographers is the Mississippi River. In 
the past jt has always been assumed that this was so, and only a 
few writers have questioned it. In preparing this monograph, 
Father Delanglez has studied hundreds of maps, and from these 
hundreds he has selected those which are significant in the carto- 
graphical evolution of the Gulf Coast region. . . . In the careful 
study of these maps, the author has used various means of com- 
parison to prove his point. He has not only depended on the 
geographical features delineated but on nomenclature and docu- 
mentary evidence. . . . The conclusion reached is that ‘the Rio 
del Espiritu Santo of the Spanish geographers is not the Missis- 
sippi.’ But the author admits that with the documentation now 
available it is impossible to determine with certainty the identity 
of this famous river or of the bay into which it empties. The reader 
is left with the idea, however, that if the Bahia del Espiritu Santo 
can be positively identified as Galveston Bay, then the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo would be the Trinity River. The footnotes, alone, 
of this volume are a valuable contribution to historical cartography. 
When maps are cited, for instance, it is stated where they may 
be found in the original and in facsimile. Notations of documents 
are carefully made. The bibliography is extensive, though maps 
which are obviously copied from others are omitted even though 
they have been studied. At the end of the book eight reproduc- 
tions of maps show the various types. This is a work which 
should be examined seriously by any student of fifteenth and six- 
teenth century American history.” 


CATHEDRAL LITURGY 


On Saturday, April 13, 1946, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, took on oriental splendor with the celebration of the Solemn 
Pontifical Liturgy of the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite by His Excel- 
lency, Bishop Ambrose Senyshyn, O.S.B.M., Auxiliary Bishop 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Diocese in the United States. Cardinal 
Spellman presided and spoke at the end of the Liturgy. The 
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choir of one hundred voices of St. George’s Ukrainian Church, 
New York, under the direction of Professor Basil Onufryk, sang. 
Five bishops, several hundred priests and seminarians, and over 
four thousand people were in attendance. The event took on 
special significance from the current persecution of four million 
Ukrainian Catholics by Russia. This was the theme of the Eight 
Annual Fordham Conference on Eastern Rites, held in Collins 
Auditorium, Fordham University, on the evening preceding, Fri- 
day, April 12. A panel discussion was held to commemorate the 
350th anniversary of the union of Brest-Litovsk, heralded by the 
Pope Pius XII’s encyclical Orientales omnes Ecclesias. His Ex- 
cellency, Bishop Joseph Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop and Vicar 
General of New York, presided and Monsignor James H. Griffiths, 
Chancellor of the Military Ordinariate, acted as chairman. On 
the panel were the Rev. Henry G. J. Beck, L. Hist. Eccl., of 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jersey; the 
Rev. Desmond Schmal, S.J., S.T.D., of St. Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois; the Rev. Joseph H. Ledit, S.J., 
S.T.D., of Laval University, Canada; the Rev. Dr. Stephen C. 
Gulovich, Chancellor of the Pittsburgh Greek Rite Diocese; Mon- 
signor Thomas J. McMahon, National Secretary of the Catholic 
Near East Welfare Association. The Very Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J., President of Fordham, gave the address of welcome. Fifteen 
hundred people were in the audience. 


New History 


Of all the panel speakers at Fordham, Dr. Gulovich, discussing 
what the Union of Brest-Litovsk (1596) has meant for the Church 
in America, made the most notable contribution to United States 
Catholic history. The tendency of Catholic historians has been 
to neglect the presence here of a million Catholics, who belong 
to rites other than the Roman, use languages other than Latin 
in their liturgical services. Particularly numerous—more than 
half a million—are the Byzantine Slavs. The first return of their 
ancestors from schism to the Church came with the Union of 
Brest-Litovsk. Since the 1880’s they have taken up their abode 
in America, and their numbers have made necessary two whole 


- dioceses, with their own bishops. The remarks of Dr. Gulovich 
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have been published with the title America Points the Way, by 
the Catholic Near East Welfare Association. His closing para- 
graph was: “True, today, thanks to the unwelcome attention of 
a blood-thirsty tyrant. Brest-Litovsk and its spiritual offsprings 
on the European continent once again are drenched with blood, 
and are forced to seek the macabre but glorious refuge of the 
catacombs. But, through the inscrutable Will of our Provident 
God, Brest-Litovsk has borne an American child, nursed it through 
infancy and now, in its adolescence, is putting it through a crucial 
trial. Now it is not only up to her American children to uphold 
her glorious traditions, but the American child of Brest-Litovsk, 
which vindicated her stamina and justice, is called upon to go 
forth with the same spirit of sacrifice and determination complet- 
ing the span of hope and reunion. She is called upon to fulfill 
the mission entrusted to Brest-Litovsk by Divine Providence. 
The American Byzantine-Slavonic Church in turn will fulfill this 
difficult mfssion only by adhering to the spirit and traditions 
which were responsible for the Union of Brest-Litovsk, that is, 
by giving a living example to the entire separated East of the 
great and multiple benefits that accrue to those who loyally adhere 
to the Rock of Peter.” 


CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The Rev. Dr. John Tracy Ellis, Secretary of the American 
Catholic Historical Association, and a member of our Society, is 
about to publish a pioneer volume, The Formative Years of the 
Catholic University. Although historians were informed on the 
history of our unique Catholic institution of higher learning, the 
work of Dr. Ellis is the first attempt to present the complete story 
of the early days of the University. In wishing the volume the 
success its arduous preparation deserves, we also congratulate 
Dr. Ellis on his devotion to the A.C.H.A. and particularly to its 
quarterly, The Catholic Historical Review. This is the most 
important literary production of Catholic historians in the country. 


PROJECTS 


The Board of Publications now has under consideration two 
contributions for possible choice as Monograph XXII, to be pub- 
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lished in the fall. It invites further contributions, not only in 
monograph form, but also in the nature of shorter articles, for 
inclusion in the Recorps aND Stupres. The Society, besides the 
United States Catholic Historical Magazine, published in its early 
years, has fifty-six other volumes to its credit. Its membership 
is open to institutions and historians, interested in the field of 
United States history, and to the priests and laity throughout 
the country. 
Tue Epiror 
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